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FOR 1900. 


For 1900, the concluding year of the nineteenth century, 
the Forest AND STREAM, in the abundance, variety and 
high grade of its subject matter, 
standard of its past and present. 


will maintain the 
The weekly instalments 
of good reading in one of the most attractive fields of 
current literature have long given the journal a secure 
place in the favor of a very wide and valued constituency. 
In this close feeling of interest and regard entertained for 
it by its subscribers, the Forest AND STREAM is unique; 
we question if another paper is published which enjoys 
in fuller measure such intimacy of feeling. For one 
thing the journal is what its contributors make it; for 
while in editorial conduct it aims to be always in the 
lead, pointing the way and encouraging constantly to- 
ward the attainment of a higher standard in all that con- 
cerns the sportsman’s interests, it is none the less the 
purpose to reflect the sentiment and feeling and to stand 
for the defense of the principles of the clientele it repre- 
sents. In so far as it does this, the Forest AND STREAM 
No 
we are assured, can be more acceptable to the 
man of rod and gun nor hold a closer place in his re- 
gard than that one of which he himself helps in the 
making. 


seeks the support and co-operation of its friends. 
journal, 


It is not all of fishing to fish, nor all of shooting to 


shoot. In 1900, as 
heretofore, the Forest AND StrEAM will give not only 


the shooting and the fishing, but the something more. 


There is something more in each. 





FAWNS. 


SoME question exists in the North Woods, we are 
told, respecting the meaning of the term “fawn’’ as em- 
ployed in the prohibition which reads that “‘no fawns 
shall be caught or killed at any time.” In a number of 
States fawns are protected only while in the spotted coat; 
and some of the Adirondack hunters construe the term 
fawn as meaning the young only while it shows the 
spots. As the fawn born in the spring loses its spots in 
the autumn, when it assumes its cold-weather coat, when 
only a few months old, it is clear that the term of fawn- 
hood extends far beyond the spotted coat stage. With- 
out regard to spots, a fawn is a fawn until it becomes 
a yearling, just as a domestic calf is a calf until a year 
old. The deer in the fawn stage of the first year is pro- 
tected simply because of its weakness and innocence of 
the perils which surround it. 
hunters’ code, undertake to protect it while it does not 
know enough to protect itself; and the period of a full 
year is all too brief for this immunity. 

If there are men in the Adirondacks who want to kill 
deer in the fawn age and who take advantage of the 
present wording of the law, it would be well to make 
the statute more explicit by embodying in it the age limit 
of a year. 





THE HEMPSTEAD DEER CHASERS. 


Tue Meadow Brook Hunt Club, of Hempstead, Long 
Island, indulged in a deer hunt Thanksgiving Day, a 
report of which is given in another column. The deer 
was one which had been captured and held in confine- 
ment pending the meet. It was turned loose in a field, 
and not having the sense to run away was lashed with a 
whip to give it a start, and eventually jumping the fence 
of the inclosure made away across country, followed by 
a pack of twenty-five. hounds, and.the..mounted hunts- 
men... It was chagad for five miles and them-took refuge 
in a barn. The Oe Tre et into the, barn, but 
the gréoms in attendance at Hert ‘time fo it 
life, The. whole. performance, smacked. cab of; the 
carted-stag. hunt of Great Britain, ini which a ‘tame dser 
is carried in a.cart'to- the higting ground eae 
out and statted off for hunitsmen afd. fdurids ‘to 
about the country. tic fee of bok Gee aie 
may do for Great Britain, but does not belong here; as 
Mrs. Harrison onée said at a White House reception: 


Ray things are done in Washington which don't go. 


: me the Wabash.” However much ‘the’ chase o a tame 


the ¢ bephiya 
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The legal code and the’ 


deer may be enjoyed by those who participate in it, the 
practice is regarded with disgust by most sensible people. 
But quite apart from any consideration of the Hemp- 
stead hunt as a legitimate or illegitimate form of sport, 
the fact is pertinent that those who took part in this 
Thanksgiving deer chase acted in clear violation of the 
game laws. It was illegal to hunt deer on Long Island in 
any way whatever at that time. This chasing of a buck 
with a pack of hounds was just as much hunting as to 
chase a buck with hounds in the Adirondacks. For the 
offense the Hempstead hunte¢rs should promptly be prose- 
cuted; and we trust that Game Protector Pond will not 
permit any delay in the matter. The time to move is 
now, when the occurrence is fresh in the public mind; 
and the Hempstead hunters should be brought up with a 
round turn. 


THE NEW YORK FISH COMMISSION. 


Ir is familiar history that the constitution of the New 
York Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission as a board 
of five members was a political creation, and that its 
president was given his place as a political job. Governor 
Roosevelt is reported to favor the substitution of a single- 
headed Commission in place of the present board of five. 
While it might be possible to find one man who could 
do the work of the five if he gave his entire time to it, 
we believe that a wiser plan would be to separate the 
several divisions which are not of necessity combined and 
to provide for each branch a single head who should have 
the control of that particular work and the responsibility 
for the way in which it was done or left undone. The 
forestry, the game and the fish protection, the fishculture 
and the oyster farming are four distinct interests, which 
should be in charge of four individual directors. There 
is no more reason for combining them in a joint com- 
mission than there would be for uniting the excise, the 
banking and the public works boards. The survey of an 
oysteg plot in Long Island Sound has no reasonable ¢con- 
nection with the task of running down the deer hounders 
in Essex county, and the administration of the forests has 
no logical connection with the conduct of the Caledonia 
trout hatcheries. Give each distinct department to a 
commissioner fitted to conduct it, and let him do his 
work unhampered by the diverse interests of the other 
departments. Exercise care that the man chosen for the 
responsible place shall be one who by education, train- 
ing and attainment in this special field is fitted to do 
the work intelligently and efficiently. Let us have no 
longer the spectacle of a politician holding a place at the 
head of a commission as a reward for political services 
and enjoying his place as “something equally as good.” 
In short, conduct the fisheries, game and forests business 
in a business way. 





TO MAKE IT A CRIME. 


THE numerous mortalities and casualties to human 
beings resulting from the shooting of men by hunters who 
mistake their fellows for game have prompted a move- 
ment in several States to take cognizance of the careless 
shooting in legal enactments providing punishment for ‘it. 
For example, in New York a proposed addition to. the 
penal code reads: 

“Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any hunter, or 
other person carrying firearms, to shoot at any object 
without knowing by, actual sight and observation that 
such object is not a human being, and any such hunter 
or other person who, by. so offending, shall kill any human 
being, shall be adjudged guilty of manslaughter in the 
second degree; and any such hunter or person who, by so 
offending, shall wound or injure any human. being, with- 
out thereby causing. death, shall be at guilty of 
an assault in the second degree... 

“Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Forest Gommuiaiion 
to post notices reciting the provisions of ‘this act, in the 
same form.and masner.and in like. places as notices for - 
the prevention of forest fires are now posted - iby said 
Commission”? ~< 

Such: killinigy as_ate here caverta eindle aipear to 
come legitimately upder the definition, of tatslaughter 


+ 


thing aimed at is not a human being, and the conscious- 
ness that one violating the rule incurs a penalty for this 
criminal act, must exert a constantly restraining influence. 
The thing to be attained here is restraint; the necessity 
is for caution and precaution which shall prevent the 
act, not for an added penalty after the deed has been 
done and the perpetrator has punished himself with the 
remorse which follows. If we had such a law and*the 
warning notices containing it were posted where they 
could not fail to impress themselves upon every hunter 
who goes into the woods, the list of hunting “accidents” 
would certainly be lessened. 


GAME ON THE FARM. 


A MassacHusetts correspondent of the Country. Gen- 
tleman, to whose farm city gunners resort for shooting 
woodcock and quail, suggests that farmers might very 
reasonably ask the sportsman to share with them the 
fruits of the hunt, and he estimates that a quarter part of 
the game shot would be a fair share to claim. To this 
the editor responds that the farmer should have some- 
thing more than a share of the game, he should be paid 
in money for the privilege of shooting. There is some- 
thing in this, as many land owners have already dis- 
covered. The farm is more generally posted to-day than 
ever before. In many sections, in the South especially, 
the shooting rights are reserved for visiting sports- 
men, who in return pay the taxes on the land. In such 
cases the owner cares little or nothing for the shooting, 
but is very glad to piece out his income in such a way. 

We believe that the system is one to encourage. There 
is little likelihood that the time will soon come. when. the 
prices asked for shooting privileges will be exorbitant, 
or in excess of what the gunner would be perfectly willing 
to pay provided he actually received in exchange for his 
outlay a chance at game that was worth while. 

From the present widely prevailing conditions. of utter 
disregard of the landowner’s rights by the visiting—that 
is to say the invading and trespassing—gunner, to such 
a common® recognition of the rights of others as shall 
make payment for shooting privileges obligatory, is a 
far cry; but the new order of things would be for the 
true interest of the sportsman. 

The more fully the privilege of shooting is regarded 
as a privilege, and the more commonly the recognition is 
insisted upon, so much the more game will there be for 
the decent. sportsman, and so much the less, for the 
towdy. When those conditions shall prevail the problem 
of a game supply will in large measure have been solved. 
We would be glad to see the agricultural papers give in- 
creased attention to this subject. The farmers of this 
country have the game situation largely in their own 
hands; and the sooner they recognize the fact and it is 
recognized by shooters, the sooner will come an end to the 
raids of the ruffians who are no more entitled to be re- 
garded as sportsmen abroad than as respectable citizens 
at home. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


We are indebted to Mr. John Price Wetherill, Presi- 
dent of the Pohoqualine Fish Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the full text of Judge Craig’s opinion in the 
famous landing net case. The opinion contains not only 
good law, but good common sense; and the ruling is 
precisely, what was anticipated. We are not. informed 
as to whether or no Judge Craig.is an angler, but certainly. 
his opinion is worthy of one who finds solace in the 
streams; and even if he has not fished before, we do not 
gee how he,can very well help going fishiig next spring 
after having read up in the angling authorities from 
Dame Juliana Berners down. 





_ Pine, Tree gets pretty close to it in his explanation of 
why» he, makes, war on, the serpent kind.. It is impulse 
ba nan uniderlying:sympathy with the snake’s victims. 
We afe i inefitied'to believe that Coahoma and other advo- 

cates, of snakes. fnay. | reason and argue to the end and yet 
one to overcome this or which is seated so deeply 


int Intrman nature. 


even as the law naw. stands; but to. incorporate in the”, 


statute some.such specific provision respecting these par- 
ticular acts would doubtless emphasize the criminal aspect 
of the deed, and the effect could not but be salutary. As 
we have often pointed ont, the knowledge that it is a 
crime to shant at an object without knowing that fhe 


* 6m L Blair, who died last week, aged sinety-« seven, 
and worth 000,000, started ott on the road to wealth 
at the age of ten as a trapper; and he used to say that 
never in his life had he felt richer than when he got hig 
first dollar oF sixteen rabbit and muskrat skins, , 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 
| Sam’s Boy. 


IL—A Rainy Day in the Shop, 


One day when the grass was growing perceptibly in 
the steady downpour of rain, Sammy grew tired of 
watching the ceaseless leaping of a countless host of little 
men as he imagined the upspringing drops in the pud- 
dies to be, none of whom ever stayed long enough for 
him to get the least acquainted with, nor to individualize, 
as he could the robin and the sparrow that came down 
to the same puddle to drink and bathe. He would have 
known them the next day, for all their looking so 
blurred and distorted as they were by the streaked wash 
of the window panes, and they put him in mind of 
something that made him run into the shop to bis friend 
and boon companion. 

The old man was closing up the seam of a boot leg 
with long, strong pulls of two waxed ends, the crooked 
awl going out on one side and jabbing the air, then 
coming back and stabbing the leather, tke threads fol- 
lowing with a squeaking swish and a tight-drawn tug. 

“Hello, my man! An’ what’s he a-doin’ on this wet 
mornin’?” he accosted his welcome visitor. 

“Oh, not much; only watchin’ the little men a-jumpin’ 
up tu ketch the rain, an’ the birds a-washin’ off the’ 
feathers; an’ now 1 come for you to tell me a story. 
You said you would some rainy day, abaout them fishin’ 
birds an’ the mink—an’ I guess this is that kind of a 
day.” 

“Wal, yes; I most guess I did. Le’ me see!” He 
scratched his head thoughtfully with the awl. ‘“‘Was’t 
the kingfisher? Yes. Wal, they was tew on ’em was 
borned right on this brook, in a hole in the bank, on a 
mess 0’ fish bones ior a nest, I’ve hearn tell by them 
’at’s seen em. An’ here they lived an’ growed up one sum- 
mer, quicker’n what lcetle boys does, ’at takes twenty 
year, an’ they l’arned tu fish as handy, ’thaout usin’ 
any hook an’ line or worms, but jest the’ bills an’ the’ 
wings, a-hangin’ in the air over a fish ’at didn’t think 
no more harm on ‘em ’an of a thistledown a-floatin’ 
by, till, kerslosh! daown come bill an’ feathers atop on 
him, an’ in he went along wi’ a dozen others, an’ a-sailin’ 
off over the water afore he’d done a-kickin’. 

“When it come along in the fall o’ the year an’ got 
cold ’nough so’t the’ was spikes of ice made along the 
banks, these tew kingfishers started off on a long journey, 
iollowin’ the streams saouth, a-stoppin’ tu ketch ’em a 
fish when they got hungry, a-seein’ shell-duck a-scootin’ 
arter ’em under water, an’ loons a-divin’, an’ fish-hawks 
a-swoopin’ aouten the sky, an’ men a-ketchin’ on ’em 
in all ways, so it seemed as if the’ couldn’t be a fish left 
nowheres for another year, an’ so at last they come to a 
country where the rivers never froze an’ the fields was 
allers green. There was black men and women a-workin’ 
in ’em an’ a-fishin’ in the streams, an’ one day as they 
went clatterin’ along a river, one on ’em lit on a stake 
nigh where tew black men was a-fishin’ an’ one on ’em 
says: ‘There’s one o’ aour kingfishers, an’ when he 
goes north in the spring, I’m a-goin’ tu foller him, 
come what will.’ 

“An’ sure ‘nough so he did. When the birds looked 
back they seen him, fur or nigh—sometimes in a boat, 
sometimes a-wadin’ when the’ was bloodhounds arter 
him, goin’ up streams when they run saouth, an’ daown 
’em when they run north, till he come clean here, an’ 
then the black man bid ’em good-by, an’ thanked ’em, an’ 
another man ‘at I know put him intu a boat an’ he went 
off tu Canady, where Ann Twine come from.” 

“That’s a real nice story, Unc’ Lisher; an’ naow won’t 
you tell me another?” said Sammy, settling miore com- 
tortably on a squeaky roll of sole leather. 

“Wal, the’ was a leetle boy, ’t was as hungry for stories 
as a kingfisher is for minnies, an’ you couldn’t fill him 
up no easier,” said the old man. 

“Not that, but another, Unc’ Lisher,” the child pleaded. 

“Wal, I'll tell ye a story. 

**’Baout ol’ Mother Morey, 
An’ naow my story’s begun.” 


“Oh, not that ol’ tory,” Sammy interrupted, kicking 
out impatiently, “but one about a mink. Oh, please, 
Unc’ Lisher, it rains like everything!” 

“Wal, so I will, dear heart; an’ it is tew bad tu plague 
a poor leetle boy ‘at hain’t a duck an’ can’t go aout 
an’ play in the mud puddles,” said the relenting racon- 
teur, cleaning his pipe with the awl, filling and lighting 
it while he planned a beginning and trusted to luck for 
a happy ending. i Sa ; 

“Once the’ was a’ ol’ man mink an’ his wife lived in a 
hole in the bank o’ Stunny Brook—thet’s aour brook— 
*nunder the rhuts of a big maple tree, an’ they wa’n’t 
the pleasantest o’ neighbors for the fish an’ birds an’ 
frogs ’at lived nigh ’em, I’ll tell ye, ‘cause they was a 
hungry lot, an’ more’n all that, killed when they wa'n’t 
hun Why, they’d ketch an’ kill frogs till they got 
a pile they couldn’t see one ‘nother over, an’ they was 
allers a-robbin’ birds’ nests o’ aigs an’ young; an’ fish— 
my land! the’ wa’n’t no sati’fyin’ on ‘em. An’ they'd 
kill mushrat tew, bigger’n they was. An’ when they 
had a fam’ly o’ young uns tu feed, it was ridic’lous the 
way them mink slaughtered right an’ left. 

“One day in June a man ’at I know come along there 
an’ he seen where them mink had killed ten young 
pa'tridges, an’ he was mad, an’ says he, ‘I'll pay you for 
that in the fall when your fur gits good, for them was 
my pa'tridges.’ An’ so when cold weather come he 
took some traps an’ sot-’em some in holler lawgs an’ 
some in holes, an’ one in under the big maple, an’ he 
baited. ’em all wi’ mushrat, which no mink can’t never 
go by, an’ when he went ’raound tu ’em he had three 
o’ them black thieves, an’ he jest knocked “eni: in the 
head and stretched the’ skins on some boards, an’. took 
em daown tu Clapham’s an’ sol’ em. An’ I expec’ he’ll 
buy a jack-knife wi’ some o’ the money, for his. name 


is Sam Lovel, an’ his leetle boy wants one tu dress his . 


fish with. g 
“Naow. T see a shadblow tree over there in the woods 
*t looks it” Tike a havcock ketched in a snow ‘storm, an’ 


long in June, when the bar’ies gits ripe, me an’ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


© an’ git some on’ ’em, an’ mebby shoot a wild pigeon, 
f daddy’ll go ‘long wi’ his gun. An’ that’s stories 
"nough for one saiaa. , hain't it?” 

unwillingly assented and went back to the 
kitchen to comfort himself with a slice of bread spread 
thickly with maple sugar. 


Rowxranp E. Rosinson. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] * 


On the Edge of the Town. 


Five hundred yards from my door a ravine opens 
out from the upland beyond. On the one hand is a lofty, 
rounded hill, divested of trees and laid out in cultivated 
fields; on the other is a wooded summit, which, in 
memory of good old Gilbert White, of Selborne, I am 
fond of calling the Hanger. Along the foot of the 
Hanger passes a street railway. Within the radius of a 
mile from this hollow live 10,000 people, and scarcely 
two miles away is a community of not less than 400,000 
souls. Rus in urbe. 

The other day, near the end of November, I turned up 
into this ravine for a walk. There had been indications 
of rain, and I don’t know why it didn’t rain, unless it 
was to confound the weather bureau man, whose pre- 
dictions are usually to be interpreted by contraries. But 
the clouds cleared away in the aiternoon, and the sun 
shone out somewhat feebly, but pleasantly. Not much 
can be expected in a rural walk in this latitude at this 
season of the year. ‘But tired of the house and of books 
I felt impelled to go forth. 


“Nor rural sights afone, but rural sounds, 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature.” 


On the slopes at the entrance to the valley the plumes 
of the goldenrod still showed up in great profusion, but 
they were all white and frowsy—not much like the vision 
of yellow which but a few weeks earlier had, clothed the 
hillsides. The asters, too, were still in abundance, but 
faded and withered, the mere ghosts of flowers. The 
herbage was generally dead and desiccated as an Egyp- 
tian mummy; but I noticed a bunch of dandelions as 
green as in the summer, and the yellow flowers as bright 
and fresh looking as ever. A very short distance up, the 
hollow contracted to a mere glen, little more than the 
channel of a diminutive wet-weather stream of water. 
The sides were high and steep. Bushes and trees grew 
along there in abundance, leafless now, or at most boast- 
ing a few brown and rustling reminders of better days. 
In the bushes I noticed a flock of sparrows flitting about, 
but entirely noiseless. I saw no other birds. I was sur- 
prised to see a black and brown caterpillar crawling 
along as industriously as in August, and ge what 
I had read but a day or two before in “Carpenter’s 
Physiology” of the immunity of this creature from the 
effects of cold. He relates that caterpillars have been 
frozen so hard that they clinked like bits of ice when 
thrown into a tumbler, and when thawed afterward did 
not seem to have been at all injured by the cold; and one 
individual that had been thus frozen four times after- 
ward developed into a butterfly. He relates in the same 
connection that frogs and snakes have been kept frozen 
solid in an ice-house for three years and afterward, when 
properly warmed up, proceeded to business as usual, 

A few hundred yards up this hollow, not a house was 
in sight, and except the noise of passing trains no sound 
of human voice or industry was heard. One seemed 
as completely isolated as in a cafion of Colorado. Here 
on a slight shelf stood an immense buttonwood tree. 
The earth was high up against it on the upper side, 
while on the lower side the great arching roots stood up 
a foot or more above the ground, revealing a ledge of 
rocks behind them. The evidences of fire were under 
this tree, and it is said to be the favorite haunt of night 
prowlers who occasionally descend upon the neighboring 
hen coops. I could imagine the vagabonds basking in 
the firelight in this secluded dell, and their fragrant re- 
gale on the corpus delicti of fruitful biddy, or of 
chanticleer purloined from his accustomed perch. Not 
a leaf was now on this tree, but a wonderful crop of 
buttonwood balls were pendent from the branches. I 
wondered why nature should produce so abundantly a 
fruit that seemed to be of no use. And this led me to 
consider the vast waste that is continually going on in 
nature—the millions of seeds of plants and ova of fishes 
that never fulfill their manifest destiny, and the floods 
of light that are forever streaming off from the sun into 
the regions of empty space. The front of this tree I 
observed had been used to support a target; but I should 
judge from the scattered mounds in the back that he 
who had been practicing there was not a skillful marks- 
man. 

Up through this hollow came at intervals the voice 
of the barnyard fowl, crowing defiance to all his tribe. 
The brown leaves rustled faintly in the light breeze. On 
the hillside the cattle moved leisuerly, cropping the 
scanty pasturage. Here upon the ground lay an odd- 
looking piece of limestone, in shape resembling a pack- 
saddle, such as our fathers used in transporting goods 
across the Alleghanies, but in size suggesting the pelvic 
bone of some monster of the preglacial age. The ravine 
leads on up the slope, becoming more and more shallow 
as it proceeds, until at the top, where the turnpike 
passes along the ridge, it reaches the level. A little 
beyond is the summit of the hill. 


“Now roves the eye; 
And, posted on his speculative height, 
Exults in its command. The sheepfold here 
Pours out its fleecy tenants o’er the globe.- 
At first, progressive as a stream, they, seek 
The middle field: but scattered by degrees, 
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tage. Off to tNe east only a mile or 
the eutskirts of the city; to the 
Chartiers, not occupied as was 


. 


[Dec. 9, 1899. * 


thie famous vision of Mirza, by oxen, sheep and camels 
“grazing upon the sides of it,” but with scores of hand- 
some dwell each standing in its plot of green. 
Descending hill by way of the Hanger, I st d 
to notice where there had been a recent landslide. e 
railroad below had weakened the underpinning of the 
hill, and in a recent wet spell a mass of land, nearly a 
quarter of an acre in extent, had slipped forward and 
downward a distance of 2 or 3 feet. I had observed 
the laborers removing the débris below. I noticed that 
great roots § or 6 inches in diameter had been broken 
short off like pipe stems. The force that could pull 
two such roots must have been immense. The trees had 
not fallen or changed their relative positions in any 
manner, except that they had migrated in a body 2 or 
3 feet further down the hill. Had Macbeth beheld that 


“movement: he might well have thought his time had 


come, 
From the hillside I looked forth over the landscape 
already growing dim in the early dusk. 


“T saw the woods and fields at close of day, 

A variegated show; the meadows green, 
Though faded; and the lands, Where lately waved 
The golden harvest, of a mellow brown, 
Upturned so lately by the foréeful share. 

I saw far off the weedy fallows smile 

With verdure not unprofitable} grazed 

By flocks, fast feeding; and selecting each 

His favorite herb; while all the leafless groves 
That skirt the horizon, wore a sable hue, 
Scarce noticed in the kindred dusk of éve.” 

T. J. CHAPMAN. 


Doctor Novice. 


Ir you think a whole lot of a man, you will demonstrate 
it more fully perhaps than in any other one way, by ask- 
ing him to go on a hunting trip with you. It implies a 
heap of real admiration for the man; you take him into 
the “solitary confines” of confidence, and often become 
his bed-fellow. If he be a novice and you know him to 
be of the level-headed sort, you can take him along and 
retain or increase your admiration. If he be of any other 
kind, you can only do better in the way of friendship 
and respect by leaving him home, for if you do take him 
you may tell of your manly achievements on one leg or 
minus an arm, or go through life blindly, and call your- 
self an ass in love with a Sok and one would naturally 
think an ass too stupid and a fool too blatant to love a 
shotgun, but this unfortunately is not altogether a fact. 
(Read the daily papers for daily particulars.) In many 
cases the fool fortunately exterminates himself, but the ass 
unfortunately hits the other fellow; so in inviting the 
novice to go shooting with you, be quite sure he is en- 
tirely.a man in most all things, and he is more than apt 
to be on the sunny side of your affections when you get 
back home, and you won’t need any repairs. 

My recent experience was of this kind, and I feel that 
I have launched an enthusiast of no mean order, not to 
mention the good time spent in watching the slow, but 
sure, development of my Doctor Novice. 

Grouse: hunting in Pike county sounds interesting; to 
know anything about it, however, is like Masonry—you 
can only know it after various stages of “being there.” 
Many have tried this kind of hunting and quit; others 
have seasoned it once or twice and have declared for 
something easier; others again will realize their aproach- 
ing years at this game as in no other way. English setters 
of a positively well-known mettle have been known to 
balk and lie down at it, while others will whine at the 
peep of day to remind you of the limited rest for the 
weary. Yet, for me it has a fascination stronger than 
any other hunting, and even though my locks are getting 
frosty and dear old Jennette begins to “look the weight” 
of time, I shall hope to look yearly into those ravines, and 
cross those tangled barrens, and good Jenn’s children and 
grandchildren shall be my companions. It takes one very 
much out of the beaten paths of man, tries very hard 
his gun judgment, experiments so nicely with his skill, 
taxes all of his used and unused muscles, and makes so 
many of them feel as though he could never use them 
again, strikes so viciously the bullseye of his patience, and 
gives him such an incentive to shoot and do it quick when 
a bird rises. 

At this sport, as in many other things in life, ’tis the 
unseen things that are to be dreaded; prominent and 
positive, among other things, are the leaf-covered broken 
rocks, that one must step over, on, in under and around. 
To do this correctly and systematically one must be born 
among them; it cannot be acquired; the trapeze performer 
or a master of terpsichorean art would break every bone in 
his body hunting in Pike county, just as quickly as any 
one else. I am just out of bed from a fall during my 
last trip, and find sweet and soothing consolation in the 
fact that it didn’t occur on the first or second day out, 
and that the Doctor, while fall down he did, didn’t get a 
scratch, and was at all times (but once) as fit as sweet 
cream to ripe fruit. 

A hundred miles in a whist game and nine miles in a 
mountain hack brought us to our destination at 8 o’clock: 
at 9 our host and family and guests retired, or rather 
the family did; Doctor and I went to our room; at 10 
o'clock the Doctor wanted to know the habits of rattle- 
snakes on Oct. 16, and if I thought they could “hit” 
through his brand new dollar and a half leggings; at 11 
o’cl he said: “It’s too early to go to bed; let’s 
smoke” ; at 12 o'clock he sought my theory as to the most 
expeditious way to get away from a wildcat with No. 7 
shot; at 1 o’clock he t a man a double-barreled 
ass to tackle that bear-rid country with only a 12- 

as a weapon of ; at 2 o'clock he 
his the bed that the 
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That night he slept with the rattlers, the wildcats and 
the bears, and wis tot disturbed—neither was I. 

Each day atided to the Novice’s laurels, every day 
brought its ‘feathery reward; and ‘all days brought about 
scenes and incidents that the door to memory will never 
close on. Sensations that had never been born came to 
light on that memorable trip in us both, and.as I sit now 
alone and away from those rocks and tangles, I can hear 
and see the Doctor as he calls: “Elmer, hurry here; 
Jennie is pointing ; be quick.”” The Doctor and Jennie are 
in an old woods road, while I am breaking brush at the 
edge of a swamp—Jennie had followed a bird out to the 
edge of the road, gone into the clearing and come to a 
full point. The situation was such that I could do a flank 
movement where I was and give Doctor the experience 
and the shot. I called to him to cool off, step in, flush 
the bird and shoot. Instantly I heard a cracking of brush, 
a whirr, a whizz, a roar, a bang and a flutter, and then the 
Doctor calling: ‘Dead bird, Jenn; fetch, fetch, Jenn; 
dead bird.” The Doctor stepped into the road, I led 
my congratulations and proud Jenn presented him with a 
‘“wing-tipped” grouse, handling it.as gently as a hospital 
nurse; imagine my new born sensation, however, as I 
heard the Doctor calling. “Shake it, Jenn; shake it; kill 
it, Jenn; kill it; shake it, Jennie; kill it Jennie.” I hur- 
ried the guide to this scene of anxiety, while I rested my 
aching sides against an old log. Shortly after this I fell 
and wounded my kneecap—Doctor’s idea of a “retriever” 
had weakened me. I have since asked him what part of 
that bird he would have preferred had Jennie obeyed his 
terrier demands. 

In another year he will be my Sporting Doctor. He 
was ever carefui, but enthusiastic, untiring and uncom- 
plaining (after his ‘theory had exploded itself the first 
day). If birds were scarce, look elsewhere—if he missed 
one, it was but too natural. Our bag was not heavy, but 
my fall was. I would never have known the bore of his 
gun from “seeing the muzzle,” and it only went off when 
pointed at a bird, and my location known. He strained 
it perhaps at times. Ruffed grouse don’t give one long 
to study time, space and distance, and the Doctor liked 
the noise. They are racy birds, and are apt to convince 
both man and dog how much and how little they both 
know all at once. 

The remembrance of this outing with the Novice still 
warms the blood, and allows the palate to rest on sweet 
things. TuHos. ELMER. 

Exizasetu, N, J., Nov. 1. 


On Kansas Prairies. 


Lane, Kan., Nov. 17.—This morning there came to my 
notice one of those little incidents that linger so long in 
the thoughts of those who love the outdoor life, and I 
have thought that others might like to share it with me. 
Perhaps I might first put over against it a bit of New 
England life that came to me years ago. 

Having business that called me to one of the little towns 
on the B. & A. R. R. up among the Berkshire Hills, I 
took the early train and reached my destination before 
daybreak. As the station was deserted, I lay down on a 
settee out on the platform. The morning was dark, warm 
and damp, with the coming of a summer rain, but as the 
day dawned the fornis of the hills that surrounded the 
station, clothed in all the beauty of the New England 
forest, canie into sight. Down from their heights came 
the morning notes of the wild birds, at least apparently 
vieing with each other which should give thanks sweetest 
and best. Absorbed in all this, I lay still until a slight 
noise drew my attention, up the track, and there, but a 
few rods away, coming down grade, as silent and noise- 
less as a wild beast creeping on its prey, was one of those 
monsters of civilization—a locomotive. Of course, in a 
moment the air was full of its rush and roar, but as I 
write, the memory of the sweetness and music of that 
morning so stiddenly broken into comes to me clear and 
strong, although miles and years—many in number—lie 
betwéen me and the day and the little station up among the 
evertasting hills of New England. This for New Eng- 
land. 

This seventeenth morning of November here in Kansas 
dawned bright and warm, and though the quail were 
whistling in the slough close by the they and I knew 
that among the grass and stubble the rabbits and prairie 
chickens were hiding, yet, dutifully, I went afield to a day 
of -hard, distasteful labor. As the morning wore on, a 
great bank of fog—something very unusual for Kansas— 
came drifting up from the southward well up from the 
earth; then down from the north, as if to drive it back, 
loudly honking out their discontent, came a great flock 
of those forerunners of cold and sleet and snow, the wild 
geese. Slightly blinded and bewildered by the fog, and 
realizing that they were too near the earth for safety, they 
swung fo the east, and then, true to their wildfowl com- 
pass, resumed their southward course, and were swallowed 
np in the great beyond. 

Several times through the day the rabbits have scudded 
away almost from under my feet; the plaintive cry of 
the quail scattered out by some one of their many enemies, 
came floating across the fields; and just after sunset from 
more than one direction came their call as they sought 
their nightly resting place. Add to this the swift, silent 
passing of a shadow that draws the eyes upward to see an 
object—always of deep interest to me—one of those keen, 
matchless hunters, the prairie hawks, seeking its daily 
food; and sometimes just at dusk from two to twenty 
great brown-backed grouse of the prairies swing by on 
their way from their feeding to their bedding grounds. 
All these things help to make up the fascination that 
binds one like invisible but none the less powerful bonds 
to these great boundless prairies. Each one also a re- 
minder of the glad to-morrow, when, free as the wild 
creatures themselves, I shall seek out their hiding place, 
and (tho very seldom is that the case) I may return, 
o far as fur or feather is concerned, as empty-handed as I 
went ore it is with an ever-increasing store of 
memories are good to think upon, so long as mind 

and memory shall do their appointed work. 
era Pine Tree. 
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FOREST AND. STREAM. - 


-Boyhood Days in Florida. 


Ill.—My Winter Home. 


_ The Lodge was‘ a plain, low-roofed, one-story build- 
ing. By itself it had no special claim to beauty, but 
with its setting of rich green orange trees it made a 
pretty picture. Besides, it was to be my winter home, 
and imagination at that moment would have made a 
palace out of the rudest log cabin. A few wooden blocks 
served for foundation, a most rickety one in windy 
weather. No paint covered her sides, though a close 
inspection revealed traces of whitewash now almost 
obliterated. The windows were small! and low, while an 
open hall from which doors opened into the various 
rooms extended through the middle of the building. A 
covered porch adorned the front of the edifice, while in 
the rear a low platform with long benches on each 
side served as a wash room and woodshed. Such was the 
building which marked the end of my long journey. 
Here I was to live, and cook, and eat, and. sleep. From 
this place among the fragrant orange trees I would start 
off on my hunting and fishing trips into the yet unex- 
plored paradise. Here at night I would bring the results 
of my day’s shooting. Here I would spread out before 
the envious eyes of my new companions specimens of 
game that even my boyish fancy could not adequately 
picture. Within these rough walls I would write on 
rainy days to my friends at home, and, oh,. what won- 
drous tales I would have to relate to them! No wonder 
then that a feeling almost of awe crept over me as I 
gazed for the first time on that rough but cozy building 

The gate is open, and we drive inside. The picking 
has begun, and the Lodge is consequently occupied. 
Most of its tenants are just at this moment down at the 
packing house or up the ladders among the thorny 
branches clipping off the golden fruit or thrashing 
wildly at the swarms of gnats—the pest of Florida— 
that dance wildly about their heads. One of the boarders, 
though, remains at home, It is his day to cook and 
wash dishes, 1 afterward learn. As we drive up to the 
back door he is out on the porch chopping—what? 
Kindlings? No, it can’t be that. We drive nearer, and 
as I dismount from my seat he looks up from his work 
with a sickly, sheepish grin on his boyish face, and then 
he begins to apologize in a confused way, and we learn 
the cause of his embarrassment, for there by his side 
lies the still warm baking pan, and in his hand he still 
holds @ batch of warm biscuit partly split asunder by 
the blows of his hatchet. Gus breaks into a good-natured 
laugh; the hard-working cook grows red and tries to 
smile, and I—well, I just stand with my mouth wide 
open and my eyes sticking far out of my head. This 
was a phase of life that I had not»associated with my 
new paradise. But Gus brings me back to a normal 
condition again by formally introducing the cook, and 
now that the ice has been well broken I begin to feel 
more at home. We enter the house, and for the first 
time I gaze upon the interior of my new home. 

There was certainly nothing portentous about the 
interior of the Lodge. The rooms which led directly 
off from the open hallway were square, with whitewashed 
walls, unadorned save by the carcasses of hundreds of 
mosquitoes that former occupants had _ inartistically 
nailed to the wall, with newspapers for hammers and 
blood for spikes. Three of these rooms were used for 
sleeping rooms, and the other for the kitchen, while the 
hallway served as a dining room. 

As we investigated all the mysteries of that rough 
building, I began to get well acquainted with my new 
friend the cook. He was a fellow only a few years older 
than myself and had been turned loose in Florida under 
conditions so nearly like my own that we had at once 
a common bond of sympathy on which to base our 
friendship. I'rom him I learned many points of interest 
about the life that was in store for me, and the class of 
men with whom I would be thrown. The “crew” con- 
sisted of fifteen or twenty men, mostly darkies, and of 
these the larger part lived in the neighborhood, so that 
at night our rather narrow quarters were shared by 
only half a dozen of the number. But they were all 
good, jolly fellows, I was told, and such indeed did 
time prove them to be. 

Interesting as I found the Lodge, it is not strange 
that my thoughts were still for the most part concerned 
with the surroundings. The place where I was to live 
was of course full of significance; but after all what 
interested me most was the grove itself, and more es- 
pecially the wild stretches of hammock which bordered 
it on its lower side, and which stretched away for miles 
even to the banks of the St. Johns River. A thick, 
richly colored, luxuriant swamp—an ideal game country. 
I strolled down through the grove, past the yellow 
piles of lately picked fruit; past the packing house, 
where, through the open door, I caught a glimpse of the 
bustle and activity within, until at last the orange trees 
came to an end and before me lay the swamp through 
which our road had led us on our recent trip from the 
lake. To my eyes the place before me was a veritable 
fairyland, full of rich promise. In that wild tangle of 
vines and underbrush there must lurk all kinds of game. 
The huge white-limbed cypress suggested squirrels, 
coons, possums, wildcats and perhaps even panthers, 
while the underbrush, I felt sure, concealed unnumbered 
rabbits. and turkeys. I had been assured that mumbers 
of the panther family were still occasionally found in the 
neighborhood. There.was a certain charm connected with 
the thought, but still I must admit that my mind pre- 
ferred to dwell on game more in keeping with my thir- 
teen years and 12-gauge shotgun. Even in the grove 

itself I found that ample opportunity would be afforded 
for testing my skill as a marksman. Flocks of sand 
pigeons were continually rising before me and hurrying 
away with that peculiar whistling of wings which I 
came later to know so well. A flock of quail, too, had 

iven me a glimpse of their fleeting forms, as they made 
or a neighboring grove. And even while I stood watch- 
ing the lights of the setting sun_as they were beautifully 
reflected on the rich green of the orange trees and pal- 
mettos a rabbit stole cautiously out of the deep grass in 
search of his evening meal. Surprise followed by dis- 
gust at this new intruder must have seized him, for 
stamping angrily he beat a hasty retreat. I had been 
at my new quarters-only a little over an hour, and already 
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my heart beat fast and miy enthusiasm was. growing. 
By the next day I would be ready to ‘start on my cam- 
paign, and right ‘here in the grove itself I saw evidences 
of pleaty of sport for the present. Those poor fellows 
working all day in the packing house, or fighting gnats 
up in the tops of the orange trees, would now have all 
the fresh meat they could eat, and I promised myself 
that I should become a most necessary addition to the 
little colony at the Lodge. 

But the daylight was fast leaving; the packing house 
was already deserted, and reluctantly I made my way 
back to the dingy looking building, where noises were 
already arising suggestive of the evening meal. I was 
introduced to my new companions, and which eyed the 
other more curiously it would be hard to say. I 
watched the cook as he busied about his preparations 
for the coming repast. -I smiled as I saw the famous 
biscuits carefully located on tin plates on the rough table. 
Fried mush, biscuits and coffee composed our humble 
fare, and then the chairs were pushed back, the table 
placed at one side, and the darkies were allowed to take 
charge of the evening’s festivities. Two rusty har- 
monicas were soon produced and began to squeak out a 
typical Southern plantation jig. Two of the best dancers 
jumped into the- middle of the floor, where, inspired by 
the spasmodic notes of music, the clapping of hands and 
stamping of feet, they commenced a series of lively 
shuffles and wild leaps. The crowd applauded and 
stamped more vigorously. The contagion spread, until 
half a dozen ecstatic figures were shuffling, jumping and 
whirling around the circle. But at last physical en- 
durance no longer could stand the strain, the music 
ceased and the dancers, from sheer exhaustion, sank 
into their seats. It was a novel form of entertainment 
for me, and one which strongly appealed to me. As 
the days slipped by I came to feel that no day was com- 
plete without our after-supper “shuffle.” 

But it was now late. The journey with all its novelty 
and excitement had just about exhausted me, and I was 
only too willing to seek my room and bed. Even the 
combined attacks of mosquitoes and fleas—evidences 
of which were plainly visible the next morning—failed 
to disturb my rest that night, and when my companions 
roused me early the next morning I was ready for what- 
ever the new life might have in store for me. 

A. E, STearns. 


latuyal History. 


Birds of the Ojai. 


THE ornithology of Southern California, especially in 

the case of small birds, such as hummers, and sometimes 
in that of larger birds, frequently exhibits purely Mex- 
ican types, which are more noticeable and more interest- 
ing for being seen where they can be compared with 
Northerners of the same class. Seeing the two races in 
this way brings out the peculiarities of each. The for- 
eigners are not only interesting in themselves, but by con- 
trast make the natives seem more interesting, and differ- 
ences of action, habits and appearance are plainly seen. 
_ The Ojai, which is pronounced “ohi” and means “nest,” 
is a mountain valley that runs inland from Ventura and 
spreads fifteen miles from the coast like the bowl of a 
spoon, the broadened part being at least eight miles long 
and two miles wide. Mountains that are, oh, high, nearly 
surround the place. Live oaks like great green buttons 
stud the plain. Several timbered streams cross it in er- 
ratic lines. The Indian chieftain Matillija, 2 renowned 
hero and horse-thief of the Mission era, held the valley 
against the Spaniards for years. A sturdy population of 
fruit growers own it now. The orchards are beautiful 
when seen from the hilltops. They are visited in fruit 
season by birds of every description. 

Our home is a suburban residence in a live-oak grove 
a mile from Nordhoff, the valley postoffice, and the prem- 
ises aré equipped with numerous hydrants that are fed by 
a large tank, several spigots near thé house having be- 
neath them large stone Indian mortars as basins, which 
are very attractive to the birds, and’ with. the fruit cause 
many to come every day from the dry. creek bottom be- 
hind the place and from elsewhere. There could not be 
a better opportunity to study ornithology, and our knowl- 
edge in that line has increased with strides. 

We have spent many pleasant hours this summer in 
watching the bathers that come to the pools in shrieking 
flocks, the numbers greatest on close mornings and hot 
afternoons, to drink and plunge and preen and sing, all 
of them with a picnic spirit determined to have a pleas- 
ant time. Filling the basins with fresh water by any of 
us is a signal for all feathered creation to assemble a few 
at a time or in large flights, some individuals bold and 
some shy, some quiet and some noisy, some amiable and 
some pugnacious, but all of them very happy. A pool 
full of small birds surrounded with ripples and spray of 
their own making is a charming sight. 

The linnets, or house finches (Carpodacus frontalis), 
pretty crimson-headed birds that resemble the Eastern 
purple finches in appearance and the English sparrows 
in their preference for dooryards, come in great flocks to 
chirp and sing musically while a few of them at a time 
bathe fearlessly and perform astonishing feats, even to 
swimming back and forth over the deepest part of the 
basin—exploits that arouse enthusiasm in every sparrow’s 
heart, and also within us. These birds are mentioned re- 
peatedly in the story of Romona; they make the yard of 
every California home seem cheerful. 

The Arkansas goldfinches (Astragalinus psaltria), the 
canaries spoken of in Romona, also come in large num- 
hers, and with them the American goldfinches, or lettuce 
birds, a more beautiful variety. ‘Sometimes a black-faced 

Lawrence goldfinch will appear with a flock of other 
kinds. A black-backed Mexican that stayed around for 
several days was harassed by young birds of the Arkan- 
sas variety until he asserted’ himaselt and drove them off. 
His plight at first was sad, for he was very thirsty; but by 
a desperate plunge into a very hostile camp he obtained 
a few sips of water. The next time I saw him he was 
chasing the young birds. 

The black-headed song grosbeaks (Zamelodia melan- 
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cephgla), heavily built birds with plumage very much like 
that of the Baltimore oriole, enthusiastic bathers that 
plunge and spray vigorously for a long while whenever 
they enter the water, are very pugnacious and chase every 
venturesome tomtit in sight to the brush bottom. The 
song of these grosbeaks is not equal in beauty to the 
song of the rose-breasted variety of Wisconsin, but is 
more like that of the robin or scarlet tanager. During tlre 
nesting season their notes are heard mornings and after- 
noons from every direction. The propensity of these 
birds to destroy fruit has made them exceedingly unpop- 
ular with ranch owners. 

Scrubbing the basins with a broom several times a 
day is pleasant labor to me, as the birds seem to be so 
grateful for the pure water they always find, and so many 
of them come. Orioles in every shade of yellow, Cali- 
fornia jays feathered in blue, slate-colored cafion tow- 
hees, Oregon towhees with white shoulders, sapsuckers, 
Western wood thrushes and wood pewees, fly-catchers 
with plumage like that of Eastern snowbirds, yellow- 
breasted chats, golden warblers, tufted titmice, nuthatches, 
vireos, bush tits and so many other visitors come to the 
pools I tend that it is impossible for me not to feel as 
though I with my well water were a reformer and might 
in time win every straying chickadee from the gutters 
and other low haunts of the neighborhood—a worthy 
ambition, surely. Little bush tits in swarms, shoulder to 
shoulder, often line the shores of a basin. They are a 
pretty sight. Almost any depth is “over head and beak” 
to them. The California woodpeckers, grotesque with 
their black and white faces, are clumsy harlequins that 
endeavor to assuage their thirst from leaky spigots while 
clinging to the upright pipes. I think they never bathe. 

Lark finches (Chondestes grammaca), enormous spar- 
rows that exhibit a great deal of white on head and long 
tail, are not only very handsome, but are also very able 
songsters, and great numbers come here every morning 
to perch in the trees after a visit has been paid to the 
water and entertain us with music that is even sweeter than 
the notes of the delightful little song sparrows, the chorus 
seeming to be most animated during the hottest weather 
and thus becoming an incentive to us to be courageous 
too, for the heat is something remarkable at times in these 
valleys. The performers deploy themselves over the 
ground at intervals to search for food; but even during 
these slight cessations a few persistent birds are likely to 
warble on among the limbs. The cheeriness of these birds 
has made them great favorites with us. 

The California thresher is a peculiar individual. Their 
slaty plumage, like that of many other local ground feed- 
ers, corresponds very nearly with the color of the dark 
soil. One of these large thrushes gave me an opportunity 
to study him a few mornings after we arrived. After 
taking a deliberate drink he approached within a few feet 
of where I was sitting and then probed with an odd mo- 
tion of his head the insect holes in our walk. The ‘un- 
gainly, bent-billed creature could not have been proud of 
his looks or his awkward stride. His flight afterwards 
was that of a clumsy bird. 

The hummers are feather gems. The green of their 
back is various. Throats are black, white, rosy, and oth- 
erwise marked. These bird midgets are very tame and 
sometimes touch my hand in their efforts to drink from 
the hose. Flocks of them play in the mist of the garden 
sprinkier when it is running. Numbers of them come 
from the weeds in the pasture lot whenever the spigot near 
my tent is allowed to flow early in the morning, and are 
daring. 

The red-shafted Mexican flickers are very handsome. 
They are quieter than the yellowhammers of the East 
and seldom utter a note. Flocks of common doves forage 
about the grain fields, where they become very fat. They 
are protected by a game law and offer great sport to the 
wing-shot. Some of the stray specimens I have observed 
as they darted down mountain cafions had acquired a 
terrific speed. They recalled to me the frightened doves 
I had seen in the Florida wilderness. The meadowlarks 
are less like the Eastetn variety. A noticeable difference 
can be detected in their song. It begins with the simple 
notes of the Eastern bird, but becomes a frenzied out- 
burst delicious to hear. 

Valley quail can often be heard in the creek bottom 
calling to one another in raucous voices not unlike those 
of the Virginia bird when half grown. A few couples 
have even been flushed from distant rosebeds. During a 
walk down the creek road I saw many coveys. One lot 
had started across the road when they perceived me com- 
ing up from a ford and wheeled; but after a short pause 
they began crossing again to climb the mountain side, 
their gala head plumes waving, their blue uniforms a 
striking display. Some hid and a few took to their wings. 
A puffy general concealed himself far up the hill and 
screamed for help. Dewey and Schley ascended the fore- 
tops of the nearest saplings to inspect me. The rank and 
file behaved courageously. The troops went out of sight. 
The piping could be heard among high-up boulders; the 
review was a thing of the past. California game birds 
are very pretty. 

Deer and quail had become almost extinct here a few 
years ago from indiscriminate slaughter by would-be 
sportsmen, but efficacious laws were passed, as results 
already prove, and game is becoming plentiful again, for 
I flushed at least a dozen quail coveys during my walk 
that morning, and I have heard from reliable sources of 
the deer being more numerous in the cafions this sum- 
mer than they have been for some time. Deer hunting, 


which is a summer eport in this part of the country, tests . 


thé endurance of the toughest when pursued among 
mountains where every hill is a red hot stove thousands 
of feet high and every breeze scorches, where shade is 
not abundant and water is scarce; but many of the local 
guns go, and some day I may try my luck, The cafions 
are driven for game, I have been told. Qail hunting, a 
winter sport, is good in the valley and must be delight- 
ful where the atmosphere is so bracing and the natural 
surroundings are so beautiful. 

Singular, isn’t it, how writing about the birds at the 
pool has led me astray till I seem once more to be an 
astonished creature among whirring coveys and hopping 
ucks? Forest birds, when seen about the house, always 
did recall to me life in the wilderness with its ures, 
and dooryard a ween porn anand — ve just 
as surely remi me of home—with its pleasures 

: H. R. Sretcer. 

Yerrvra Counry, Cal 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Angora Cat. 


Tue saying that “a cat has nine lives” may be true of 


certain felines whose tramp life. has made them tough, . 


but an intimate acquaintance with the aristocratic and 
pampered household cat has brought to my considera- 
tion the painful fact that not only has it but one life, 
but that this one hangs on a very delicate and pre- 
carious thread. Frequently what might have been superb 
specimens of the Angora species have come under my 
observation emaciated creatures, with rough, dry fur, 
lack-luster eyes, and a cough which a stage Camille might 
well envy. Tuberculosis, pneumonia and various 
bronchial diseases have in each case been assigned as the 
cause, but long experience has brought its wisdom, and 
when such a sufferef comes under my treatment I 
diagnose its symptoms as “milk,” and I have yet to find 
where my diognosis has failed, for all cats, whether of 
high or low degree, if fed on milk, sooner or later come 
to this condition. I have long since given up wondering 
why the cow, that creature of coagulation and curds, 
was ever invented. It is responsible for nine-tenths of 
the suffering and mortality. among the creatures who 
come under the misnomer of “pets.” 

“But my darling loves milk” is often brought forward 
as an argument in iavor of this erroneous diet by 
ladies, who are more sentimental than hygienic. I can 
only answer, “Yes, but your darling does not love the 
caseine and the lactic acid which the milk produces after it 
has undergone its chemical change in his stomach. The 
parasites which are bred from these conditions and thrive 
on them do love milk, and it is only a question of the 
survival of the fittest—which shall live, the cat or the 
worm.” 

Not long ago a skillful veterinary made an autopsy 
on an Angora milk-fed cat which had died presumably 
of consumption, and I am convinced that had the people 
who persist in giving milk to their pets seen the waxen 
lump, swarming as it was with biting, squirming, hungry 
life, in the animal’s intestines, they would have forever 
more forsworn milk. 

The cat is essentially a meat-eating animal, and in 
order to keep it in good condition it must have meat. 
By meat I mean beef or mutton, for I do not dignify 
by the name of meat either veal, pork or liver. These 
will produce all sorts of disorders. The meat is better 
if given raw, and beef kidney is nutritious and easy of 
digestion. Second to meat is fish, if it is fresh from the 
water, and is supremely wholesome if given alive to 
the animals. Even so great an authority as good old 
Dr. Johnson erred when. he went to the fishmongers for 
oysters for his cat, for the oyster is a pernicious ptomaine 
poison in the cat’s system. Lobsters, clams, muscles 
and scallops, on the contrary, are wholesome. 

Now and then I have had the pleasure of meeting an 
Angora in exuberant health. These shaggy animals had 
been fed in kittenhood on malted milk, or some prepared 
food in which the deleterious properties of milk are de- 
stroyed, and in addition to their daily raw meat, they 
would eat cooked vegetables (notably carrots); eggs, 
raw and hard-boiled; bananas, and baked sweet potatoes. 

In order to keep the fur of the Angora glossy and 
luxuriant it must be thoroughly brushed and combed 
every day, and a sponge dipped in tepid creoline water 
(twenty drops of creoline to a cup of water) will keep 
the coat lustrous and long. The fine, silky hair on the 
cat’s belly is apt to become a tangled mat unless say once 
a week vaseline is rubbed in and permitted to remain 
over night. The dead hairs comb out easily in the 
morning. Unless it is removed the cat will be covered 
with fleas, for these pests use the warm cocoons as in- 
cubators in which to hatch their eggs. But under no 
circumstances must any preparation of carbolic acid 
come near a cat’s skin, for it means certain death. 

In purchasing an Angora, it is always well to look 
at its mouth. If the roof, gums and tongue are the 
color of pink coral you may be sure the animal is in 
good health. 

The ignorance in regard to the hygiene not alone of 
cats, but of all pets, is something stupendous, as well as 
pathetic, because it too often goes with a very sincere 
affection, and a very poignant grief when all is over with 
the unfortunate sufferer. 

As a certain kind old lady once said to me when her 
kindness had brought to an unnecessary death a mag- 
nificent white Angora, whose value was $100, “I don’t 
see what killed poor Muftie. My butler made him a 
lobster mayonnaise every day; and I kept an Alderney 
cow so that he should have a bow! of fresh cream for his 
breakfast, and I bought him all the marron glacés he 
could eat.” I had no heart to enlighten the poor lady— 
her grief was so genuine—that the secret of love for one’s 
pets lies in the word “abstain.” To give animals food 
that is distinctly bad for them because they like it is 
after all only a form of self-indulgence which hurts the 
cat more than its mistress. 

In a word, then. if you really love your cat and would 
keep him in health, happiness and a good long life—the 
allotted term of which is from ten to twenty years—you 
must bear in mind that one word—“abstain.” 

Justine INGERSOLL. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Just Because a Snake is a Snake. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read with much interest the various comments on the 
serpent family that find their we into the columns of 
Forest AND STREAM, and although I know that for the 
most part, so far as the human race is concerned, they are 
harmless, yet I seldom spare even the least of them. The 


trail of the serpent—great or small—is ever marked by a 


line of suffering indescribably horrible. I have heard too 


often the agonized cry of the helpless toad and of the 
suffering mother bird robbed of her young, ever to stay 
a hen The snake is but taking his food in his own 
way, and as he has a perfect to do; but it is such a 


- loathsome, horrible way, and it is always the innocent that 


suffer; for the fighting tribes, the cranes, herons, ; 
crows, and to some extent, at least, the blackbirds (for 
once while fishing at the Southwick Ponds in Massachu- 
setts I sawa of them chase a fair-sized water snake 
across a narrow strip of water), can fight him off and even 
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carry the war into the.enemy’s camp. But the smaller 
tribes must give up their lives. I fully ize the 
extreme beauty and grace of the mens and 
m w I can. 
NE TREE. 


coloring, but none the less crush hi 


Perhaps a Varying Hare. 


Morcantown, W. Va., Dec. 2.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Last Thursday a party went rabbit hunting from 
here and killed and brought home with them the largest 
common gray rabbit that has ever been heard of about 
here. It measured 32 inches from tip of ear to tip of 
tail, and weighed 9 pounds. It was to all appearances 
an ordinary “cotton tail” in all, but size. 

Hundreds of people came to see it. It was run about 
three miles by hounds before being killed. The hide is 
preserved as a curiosity by Mr. Kiger, who killed it. 


Emerson CaRNeY. 


Linnaean Society of New York. 


REGULAR meetings of the Society will be held in the 
American Museum of Natural History on Tuesday even- 
ings, Dec. 12 and 26, at 8 o'clock. 

ec. 12—Thomas Proctor. “Our Chewink and His 
Friend: A Story from an Aviary.” Living illustrations. 

Dec. 26.—William P. Lemmon. “Notes on the Taking 
of a Duck Hawk’s Nest on the Palisades.” Illustrated by 
a series of photographs. 


Long Flight of a Partridge. 


Since Sine, N. Y., Nov. 28.—What is the limit of the 
flight of a partridge? Not long ago two were scared, 
probably by the blasting in the gravel quarries under 
Hook Mountain, and flew from the top of the mountain 
across the river to the edge of the bluffs here, a distance 
of four and one-half miles. One was so tired that he was 
killed with a stick. The other managed to get away. 

Cas. G. BLANDForD. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
West Virginia Game. 


_ “ARE you going hunting to-morrow?” This question 
is asked in Romney more this fall than for thirty years. 
Why? Because game is more plentiful than for the past 
ten years. To the sportsman desiring to hunt within 
easy access of Washington or Baltimore there is no 
place that presents the advantage that he can secure in 
Hampshire county. Owing to the law not allowing the 
hunting of deer for five years the deer have had an 
opportunity to breed unmolested, excepting in rare in- 
stances. But as the game has increased our wise or 
otherwise Legislature has seen fit to pass a prohibitory 
law demanding of the hunter of another State a license 
of $25, good only for one season and in the county 
which the license is issued. This license practically 
shuts out the sportsman and gives the game hogs and 
pot-hunters who hunt to sell a “trust’ on the hunting 
business. Of course the license law exempts the gentle- 
men who own game preserves. The whole cry of law 
makers on the game subject is Protect the game! In the 
State of West Virginia we have to-day a game warden 
drawing a salary who has never appointed a deputy 
game warden, nor has never been ood of since his 
appointment east of the mountains. Consequently 
strangers are coming in hunting without a license, resi- 
dents are pursuing deer with hounds, and no particular 
effort made to punish violators of the game law. 

Then we have a law which prohibits the shipping of 
game outside the bounds of the State. This law works an 
injury to the real sportsman who might possibly come 
and take out a license. He, if lucky enough to kill any 
game, is confronted with this, and if a man of very strict 
views on the game question will not attempt to take it 
out of the State. Not so with Mr. Man who hunts for 
the money. He brings his game to town, sells to the 
merchants, and as is being done here, he ships to Mar- 
tinsburg to a party there who is running the risk of 
being caught and is reshipping to other States. 

This being in the height of the season, and the weather 
being fine, our local sportsmen are bringing in lots of 
deer. The past week showed up nine deer brought in, 
all killed within five miles of Romney. They have com- 
menced the week beginning the 20th by killing four 
deer, one being a six-pronged buck weighing 180 pounds. 
Altogether there have been over forty deer killed near 
Romney since the season began, commencing Oct. 15. 
The season for deer ends Dec. 15; but last fall although 
against the law the grand-dad deer of West Virginia 
was killed on Middle Ridge, eight miles from Romney. 
It was an enormous buck, weighing 284 pounds, oe 
This deer head was mounted by a taxidermist of Pitts- 
burg, and the gentleman who owns it has refused several 
offers of $35 for it. Strangers will find our people as a 
rule very hospitable, and our i 
rough to hunt over as one would expect. Romney is 
situated on the South Branch of the Potomac, 150 miles 
ae of Washington, and is reached by the B. & O. 


In the early fall wild turkeys were plentiful. But at 
present the flocks have become scattered, and conse- 
quently are not as easy to kill as they were before be- 
coming scattered. Pheasants are more plentiful 
they have been for years. With a dog broke for pheas- 
ants, and a man that can hit them, a splendid could 
be made in a day. During the summer 
tridges opeaane $5. be seem ; later on they 
disappear from the fields, and I have flushed several 
large coveys in the woods while 
gentleman ‘from Marti 
in one day’s hunt, 

As to our 
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instance; Squbent ab Wee low saye-ie:el 
nce, part wer 


catch the 15th 
following June, which is 
spawning season. This is ; 
time too as the bass caught early in July are still 
full of spawn, The law then goes on to say that it is 
a fine to have bass in your possession, caught in any 
way excepting with a hook and line. This summer a 
ey of men rafting cross ties down the river. caught 
ots of bass in the muddy water by running the rafts out 
next to the shores over the bass spawning beds, and 
the bass in order to escape would jump on the rafts. The 
men did a nice business, as they got 10 cents per pound 
for their bass; but, becoming bold, they at one time brought 
a sack containing sixty-three bass into town, dumped 
them on the sidewalk and commenced selling them to 
every one that would purchase. They were promptly 
arrested, and it being their first offense they were let 
off with a small fine and a lecture by the magistrate. 
This fall the United States Fish Commissioner placed in 
the South Branch a nice lot of young bass, and next 
season we look for a good catch of bass. Jim B. 
Romney, W. Va., Nov, 29. 
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Two Days’ Hunt at North Hudson. 


In the eastern part of the town of North Hudson, some- 
thing more than a hundred miles north of Albany on the 
post road that was the only highway connecting north 
and south in the early days of the century, is a wild, 
mountainous region that, though overlooked by tourists 
and travelers in general, is not lacking in natural beauties. 
The region is, and always has been, a good breeding 
ground for deer and partridge, and were it not for a 
somewhat lawless spirit which characterized local senti- 
ment as regards the hounding of deer, the place would 
be at present an ideal point for sportsmen. 

Though the hills along the post road are ledgy and 
brush-covered, there are numerous hardwood ridges to 
the west clothed with giant first-growth beeches and 
maples, and at a higher elevation a continuous forest of 
spruce and other evergreens. 

It is only half a day’s climb to the summit of one of 
the main ranges of the Adirondacks, culminating in the 
great mountain masses of McComb and Dix, just under 
5,000 feet in height, and from these mountains, as well as 
the lesser ones, Niagara, Camel’s Hump, Buck Moun- 
tain and Spotted Mountain, a dozen fine trout brooks take 
their rise, 

These brooks, in conjunction with streams from the 
east, unite to form the Schroon River, one of the effluents 
of the Hudson. 

The nearest railroad station is Port Henry, on the Dela- 
ware & Hudson R. R., which is reached by a drive of 
about twenty miles, 

There is practically no village at North Hudson, and 
but a handful of houses, scattered for the most part at 
long intervals along the road. 

The last house in the little settlement before the woods 
are reached at the north is Mrs. McAuley’s, which has 
long been headquarters for lumbermen and adventurous 
sportsmen of a.not over ——- type. : 

The sportsmen have found Mrs. McAuley’s entirely 
to their taste. The beds are clean and fresh and the table 
good; prices are moderate and there is plenty of hunting 
and fishing territory on all sides open to the public. 

I had hunted once before in the neighborhood, and was 
not a stranger at Mrs. McAuley’s when I drew up at her 
door one evening ay in the present October. y des- 
tination was an old lumber shanty three or four miles 
back, on the slope of McComb, where I had camped the 
previous fall, and I expected to take up my quarters there 
the following day. 


Aa Accommodating Deer. 


Mrs. McAuley received me hospitably, and treated me to 
some unusually nice venison. At breakfast she explained 
that the deer had been killed by the hired man. Her 
daughter, Bird, who is, by the way, a devoted trout 
fisherman, was largely responsible for the venison. She 
had seen the deer walking across the flat back of the 
house, and had called the hired man to get a rifle and run 
to the place where they drew their water from the brook 
and head it off. The hired man did as he was directed, 
and he and the deer arrived at the water hole simul- 
taneously, and though the man was no hunter, and had 
never before killed a deer, the shot was too easy to be 
missed, and he bowled the animal over within a few rods 
of the kitchen door. The deer proved to be a dry doe 
in excellent condition, dressed 175 pounds. 

I had just left’the breakfast table when a om. man 
drove by the front of the house with a small deer tied 
on the back end of his buckboard. ae 

“He’s going through to Keene with it,” announced 
Mrs, Mcdatier: “That same man carried through a big 
buck the fore part of the season, and he sold it to St. 
Hubert’s Inn for $40. It was the first venison they had.” 


Lumber Shanties Burned. 


The venison and the deer on the buckboard were good 
omens, but a little later I ete, iece of news that 
i y 


the place volunteered the information that the camp 
where I was going had been burned. 

“The next one to it further west has been burned, too,’ 
said the man. “I don’t know who set ’em afire, or why it 
was done, but you won’t find any place to camp back in 
that country unless you go to the Pepper’s camp. They 


cut hay around 
nobody's burned that one. It’s on 








after sunrise and before dark, when the deer are most 
apt to be on the move. 

There was nothing for it, however, but to put up with 
an inferior camp, and about 7 in the morning I made 
my start for the Pepper shanty. The morning had been 
overcast, and about the time of leaving it began to rain in 
a gentle, soothing kind of way. My spirits rose again, 
for I knew that the rain was softening the newly fallen 
leaves and that the day would be all that could be de- 
sired for hunting. 


The Cedar Point Road. 


The first part of my route was along an old highway 
of travel that years ago was noisy with the shouting of 
teamsters and the creak of wagons. This was the old 
Cedar Point road that ran from the iron mines in the 
center of the mountain region to Port Henry, fifty miles 
away. There are men still living who have hauled ore 
over the road, but at the present time it has reverted to 
the wilderness, and only here and there are there portions 
where the old work has been preserved, either where an 
existing road follows the course of the former one, or 
where the lumbermen have cut away the trees and brush 
which contested for possession of the cleared space and 
utilized the grade for drawing in supplies. 

Newer discoveries, such as those in Minnesota, where 
the ore can be taken with steam scoops from open cuts 
and loaded on the cars for twenty-five cents a ton, have 
forever made hauls like this unprofitable, and only the 
construction of a railroad will make it possible to mine 
this mountain iron again. 

The old road was well graded, and only crosses West 
Mill Brook once in its lower course. here were no 
rotten bridges or dangerous corduroy to pass over, and 
the only inconvenience was the frequent brush and pole 
fences which obstructed the road. 

At one place I drove into a flock of a dozen partridge 
feeding in the road, but they were wild, and I did not 
attempt to hunt them. An hour after leaving Mrs. Mc- 
Auley’s I was at the camp. I made a place in the shanty 
for the horse where I could leave him temporarily, and 
getting the supplies inside, started off for a little hunt in 
the direction of the burned shanties. 

On the way I met a man looking for dogs. Stray dogs 
are common enough in the woods all through the hunting 
season. The divide between West Mill Brook, running 
east into the Schroon River, and Niagara Brook, running 
west into the Branch, is low and unimportant, and it 
often happens that the deer take the back track and cross 
over into the Branch, and the hounds are led off and 
lost. Sometimes, too, the deer have an aggravating way 
of running up hill and carrying the dogs over to Mud 
Pond or Clear Lake, thus giving their owners no end of 
trouble to look them up and get them back. 

From the spot where I met the hunter to the site of 
the burned camps was only a short distance. The man 
had passed to one side of the clearing, but so close that if 
any deer had been in the neighborhood it seemed likely 
they would have scented him and made tracks. 

However, I had hopes of the place, for it’ was on a 
favorite crossing for deer from the hardwood ridges on 
either hand, and, moreover, there was likely to be an at- 
traction for them in the ashes of the burnt shanties which 
were likely to contain saline accumulations from the bot- 
tom of old pork barrels and the like. 


Two Misses and a Hit, 


Consequently, I made my way very-cautiously as I 
approached the clearing where the buildings had formerly 
stood. Nothing was to be seen in the open space, which 
was not over ten or a dozen rods across, and I stepped out 
from the cover of the woods to get a better view of the 
place. 

At the extreme edge of the space was a weed-covered 
embankment of earth which years before had been thrown 
a to keep the cold air from circulating under the shanty. 

he moment I came into view a small deer sprang from 
behind this, and before I could raise my rifle was out of 
sight behind a pile of charred logs. The glimpse was 
short, sweet, but unsatisfying. 

With the picture still impressed on the retina, I be- 
came conscious that something else, living, was staring 
at me from behind the same bulwark of earth and weeds. 
The work of refocusing the eyes and readjusting the 
mental balance seemed to require a preternaturally long 
space of time, and while it was in progress I realized that 
this living entity was preparing to take flight as the other 
had done. 

As a matter of fact, it probably did not take over a 
second to realize the fact that another deer had run up 
from some hollow behind which had concealed it, and 
that it had seen and sized me up and was. stiffening the 
muscles of its legs for a jump. The gun reached m 
shoulder just as the deer started. I fired twice, but bot 
shots missed. I was conscious that each in turn went 
behind, but it seemed impossible to. swing the rifle fast 
enough to head the deer with the sights. I do not know 
how it is with other hunters, but with me I can only rise 
equal to unexpected chances like this on very rare occa- 
sions, when my reserve fund of nervous vitality is large, 
and when a certain something within me seems to move 
quicker than my dull senses, and the gun leaps to its 
place, is sighted and fired without any direct conscious 
agency. 

Naturally I was disgusted with myself for losing 
chances at two deer. I did not blame myself so much for 
missing the moving deer as for not a the game first 
before it was alarmed by my presence. If I had gone a 
little more slowly and waited at the edge of the clearing 
I would either have seen the deer or heard them in course 
of time, but I had been too precipitous, and so lost my 
opportunity. 

t is hard to realize always how low a deer stands, and 
how easily he may be hidden even in open ground by in- 
equalities in the surface or even by tall grass. Whenever 
possible it is a good plan to get on an elevation and care- 
fully study every foot of the ground before crossing open 
places..in the woods. 

ile moralizing on my shortcomings as a hunter, I 


While 
followed up the direction taken by the deer, and ascer- 


tained by the patches of torn moss turned up leaves 
where ae touched the ground'in their 15-foot: jumps, 
south, while the 


that one had crossed the swanip to 
other had gone to the northeast, up an old road. I 


devoted myself to this latter deer, and at the end of 

f an hour I heard him moving, and caught a etapie 
of his gray side a long way off, through the woods. The 
deer appeared to be working back in my direction, intend- 
ing, possibly, to rejoin its mate, and I remained perfectly 
still, awaiting developments. There was no wind, and 
the water-soaked boughs of the trees drooped motionless. 
The red squirrels and bluejays were at work, however, 
gathering in the beech nut harvest, and it was hard to tell 
which sounds were to be attributed to these smaller ani- 
mals and which to the deer. 

From the alarum notes of the jays along a little brook 
where there was a thick undergrowth of small balsams 
and hemlocks, I imagined they had sighted the deer 
sneaking by in that direction, and since, if he were com- 
ing toward me at all, the only cover was along the brook, 
I moved over a couple of rods to intercept him. From 
my new point of view I could see eight or ten rods along 
an old log road that crossed the brook, and felt sure if 
the deer was really coming toward me he would not escape 
unobserved. I watched quarter of an hour without any 
result, and then took out my lunch and began eating it. 
All the time I thought I could hear the deer moving 
around in the brush, but I could see nothing, and could 
only imagine that he was feeding slowly along. 

Just as I finished my second slice of bread, as if by 
magic the deer’s back appeared above a rank growth of 
swamp grass in the middle of the road, where I could have 
hit him with an empty cartridge shell. I whistled, and as 
he threw up his head I caught the sights on his shoulder, 
and a ball went through him quartering, touching the 
heart in its course. 

The deer made half a dozen convulsive leaps, its tail 
raising and falling each time it jumped, and then fell, 
striking with its shoulder a rock weighing several hundred 
pounds, and knocking it out of place. The deer itself lay 
10 feet beyond the rock, carried onward by the force of 
its last jump. It was a small buck, well favored and in 
good condition for eating. 


Packing a Deer to Camp. 


After dressing the deer and hanging him up in a nearby 
tree I continued my hunt along the side of the hardwood 
ridge. I saw no other game, however, and a little before 
5 was back again at the spot where the buck was hung up 
ready to pack him in to camp. Letting the deer down to 
the ground, I enlarged the cuts at the gambrel joints and 
pushed the ends of the forelegs through the outer sides 
and pinned them with wooden skewers, and getting the 
deer on “piggy back” started for camp. 

I had three miles to walk to camp, which I reached 
after several rests on the way to restote the circulation 
to my arms, half an hour after dark. 

I stayed one more day at the Pepper shanty, exploring 
the ridges of Spotted Mountain and Buck Mountain. 
In this section of the woods there is a wonderful beech 
nut crop, and chipmunks, squirrels, jays, foxes, “saple” 
bear and deer are all busily at work, making the most of 
their harvest. Strangely enough, I saw very few partridge 
in the ridges, though they are abundant in the second 
growth at a lower elevation. 

Bear signs were very numerous, and at the time of the 
first snows in November there should be a chance for 
still-hunting Bruin. 

Two days ended my hunt in this section, and the morn- 
ing of the third I moved on to a still rougher mountain 
country under the slides of old Dix at the headwaters of 
one of the branches of the Boquet River, which is on the 
St. Lawrence watershed. 


At Mrs. McAuley’s Again. 


Mrs. McAuley was lamenting the price of potatoes and 
the unseasonable frosts that had killed her crops for 
the past two years. 

“This year it was in August, arid last year in July. 
You never can tell when one of these frosts is coming, 
and when they do come, they make a clear sweep and 
kill the buckwheat and potatoes right down to the ground. 
It’s pretty hard on us poor farmers, and now that we 
have no hay the pe of cattle has gone down. The 
papers say that beef has gone up in the city, but the buyers 
know that we haven't hay to winter our stock, and they 
pay us what they please.’ 

“Never mind, Mrs. McAuley,” I replied.’ “Anybody 
who’s got a gold mine on their farm oughtn’t to complain 
of hard times.” 

“Paper money’d suit me better,” sniffed the lady rather 
contemptuously. “I don’t take much stock in these gold 
mines that can’t be seen with the naked eye, and that it 
takes a professor to explain. But it is real discouraging 
to have to buy potatoes.” 

It is popularly supposed that gold exists in consider- 
able quantities in the sand which composes a large part 
of Mrs. McAuley’s farm, and weight is given to these 
reports, by the fact that a man who is said to be a prac- 
ticed prospector and mine owner has bought the place 
adjoining on the east and talks of purchasing the one 
on the south as well. This man spent several months 
prospecting in the neighborhood during the summer, and 
apparently found promising indications of some mineral, 
but native report would indicate that it was iron or cop- 
per, rather than gold, though, as a matter of fact, there . 
is little doubt that gold does exist in small quantities 
all through this section. 


Cheap Mountain Homes, 


In this connection prices paid for pro along the 
post road may be of Talcieds For aes wenie a 
cheap summer home the locality is ideal. The Geor, 
Shaw place, which is said to have been purchased by 
mining man, was bought, according to my informant, for 
$500 cash down and $300 on mortgage. It consists 300 
acres of meadow and mountain land, and includes a 
beautiful wooded hill. On the east it is bounded by the 
river which is an opalescent trout stream, and on the 
south by the road. There are four buildings on the: 
place, peteaing a@ roomy two-story dwelling in a fair 
state o ir. 

The little place adjoining the McAuleys’ on the south 
was for sale for $150. I do not know the quantity of 
land or the condition of the house, but my impression is . 
that the latter was a dilapidated shanty that would hardly 
pay for repairs, 


A mile and a half beyond Mrs, McAuley’s is the old 
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Sharpe place, reached by fording the river. 
once a fine old house, with great open fireplaces, full of 
nooks ‘and Cornets, and the surrounding country was 
the delight of sothe artists who accidentally ,sttimbled on 
the place ten years ago. The building was at that time 
occupied by Mrs. McAuley. Since then it has reverted 
to the State for taxes. The place is at the entrance to a 
noted hurting valley, and nearby are several small lakes. 
North Hudson has seen’ beter days in years past. All 
over the town are ruins of saw mills and forges and other 
forgotten enterprises. At Deadwater is a little settle- 
ment that but for the’ Canuck squatters would be a de- 
serted village. Last year when I passed the place the 
school house had been given up to pigs and chickens. 
J. B. Burnwam. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
** Life in the Far West.” 


Curcaco, Ill., Nov. 2.—My friend—and I shall call him 
my very dear friend—Mr. Horace Kephart, librarian of 
the Mercantile Library, of St. Louis, has sent me another 
book on the West, that great West of the old times to- 
ward which all Americans still turn with interest. There 
may be some news in the story of this book; for the term 
news is an odd and contradictory one. Nothing is really 
news if it is more than a day old, or unless upon the 
other hand it is half a century or so old. In our busy 
to-day we are forgetting rapidly our different yesterday, 
and to be told of it sometimes excites surprise and 
interest. 

This particular book is called “Life in the Far West,” 
and it was written by George Frederick Ruxton, pub- 
lished originally in 1 in Blackwood’s Magazine, and 

rinted in book form by William Blackwood & Sons, 

dinburgh, Scotland, in 1849. Ruxton was a young 
English army officer, and he died at St. Louis, in Amer- 
ica, when he was but twenty-eight years of age. His 
life was in many respects a remarkable one, and he 
wrote one of the most remarkable books about America 
which ever was done by an Englishman; so fair, so appre- 
ciative and indeed so lovingly enthusiastic a book that he 
might have been himself American-born. Indeed, Ruxton 
was a man too great to belong to any one country. He 
belonged first of all to the great craft of lovers of nature, 
of observers of outdoor life—in short, the guild of 
sportsmen. ._ To belong to this guild is indeed to be cos- 
mopolitan. Hence Ruxton’s book is a very different affair 
from that of Sir Richard Burton, who once traveled 
across our Western country, and very different from those 
numerous recountals of wholesale butchery in the Amer- 
ican West with which other wealthy Englishmen have 
sought to place the laurel crown of glory upon their own 
shrinking brows. Mr. Kephart tells me—and Mr. Kep- 
hart’s word on all books pertaining to the West I esteem 
to be the most valuable and conclusive of any in America— 
that he considers Ruxton’s book one of the most faith- 
ful and valuable writings extant on early Western life, 
He oe only the bloodthirstiness and crudeness in 
which Ruxton revels while describing his Western trap- 

rs, regretting that he did not find place in his pages 
or some of the gentler but not less courageous characters 
of the West at that early day. 

But Ruxton was young—very young to have done what 
he accomplished before his untimely death. He was only 
seventeen years of age when he left the military school 
of Sandhurst and joined the Spanish army in order to 
learn of practical warfare. Then he received a commis- 
sion in the Eighty-ninth Regiment of the English Army, 
and was sent to Canada. ow he was upon the Amer- 
ican frontier, and all the sportsman, all the primeval 
man in him went into mutiny. He quit the army as too 
tame, and drifted to the Missouri River as naturally as 
the Missouri River runs to the sea. This, we may remem- 
ber, was in the time of Kit Carson, of Old Bill Williams, 
and of Old Bill Hamilton, who was then Young Bill 
Hamilton. Bent’s Fort and Taos and Santa Fé were then 
the salient points on the Western trail. The great Mor- 
mon migration had not yet ‘4 In short, all the grand 
old West was still the West, fitting country for such men 
as Ruxton, who understood and loved it. Nor did Ruxton 
ever forget the West. In 1845 he tried exploring Africa, 
making foot journeys in North Africa and Algeria, and 
later attempting a journey across Central Africa, which, 
however, failed. Then he explored Mexico, and wrote a 
beok aboet that. country. He contemplated a voyage to 
Borneo, and was asked by the Aborigines Protection 
Society of England to go to Canada to “organize the In- 
dian tribes.” Of these many enterprises, Ruxton naively 
says, expressing a feeling which I doubt not many of us 
have shared with him, “For my own part and inclination 
I wish to go to all parts of the world at once!” Now 
observe, this youth had the whole world to choose from, 
and again, even as the Missouri runs toward the sea, he 
gravitated toward the Missouri, and toward that country 
which I conceive to have been the most estimable for a 
man that the whole surface of the great round earth has 

Seen. Hete is what he says about it: —_ 
liable to an accusation of barbarism, I must 
confess that the very happiest moments of my life have 
‘Rpent in the wilderness of the far West, and I never 
recall but with pleasure the remembrance of my solitary 
camp in the Bayou Salade, with no friend near me more 
faithful than my rifle, and no companions more sociable 
than my horse and mules, or the attendant coyote which 
nightly serenaded us. With a plentiful supply of dry 
pine logs on the fire, I would sit cross-legged, enjoying 
the gel warmth, and, pipe in mouth, watch the blue 
smoke a$ it curled upward, building castles in its vapory 
wreaths, and in the fantastic shapes that it assumed, peo- 
plingfhe solitude with those far away. Scarcely, how- 
ever, @id T ever wish to change such hours of freedom 
for all. the luxuries of civilized life; and unnatural and 


ome as it may appear, yet such is the fascina- 
tion the lite of the cual hunter, that I believe that 
not otie “instatice could be addticed; of even the most 


og te and aloes oF Sey 
not regret moment w ex- 
St ter the mierotoneas lite Of the etd nents, nor 
ighing,. and again, once more to pa: of its 
There is a very true ring to the above, nor is there any 


This was” 


FOREST AND oTREAM. 


counterfeit or affectation throughout the book, neither 
any show of prejudice and superciliqusness. The man 
is in love with the West, and the spirit of the West, with 
the environment and the characters which vhat environ- 
ment had produced. Giving up all his other plans, -he 
headed once more for the Missouri and the Rockies, over 
the old Independence trail, writing thus from London 
just before he started: “Human nature can’t go on feed- 
ing on civilized fixings in this big village, and this child 
has felt like going West for many a month. My route 
takes me via New York, the lakes and St. Louis, to Fort 
Leavenworth, or Independence, on the Indian frontier. 
Thence I strike the Santa Fé trail to the Arkansas, away 
up that river to the mountains, wintering in the Bayou Sa- 
lade, across the mountains next spring to Great Salt 
Lake—and that’s far enough to iook forward to—always 
supposing my hair is not lifted by Comanche or Pawnee 
- a scalping route of Coon Creeks and‘the Pawnee 
forks.” 

This was written after he had completed his book, but, 
poor boy, he never saw the Rockies again. Taken ill at 
St. Louis, he died in the fall of 1848. This was two 
years after lowa was admitted to the Union, and it was 
six years before my own father moved out into Iowa, 
which has always seemed to me as having been a thousand 
years ago, and at the very beginning of the world. It 
was wild enough when my father crossed the plains to 
Denver, when Denver was a village, but how much 
wilder must have been the West-bound trail when Ruxton 
traveled it. Nowadays we crcss that country by steam, 
and we pay a guide a thousand dollars to show us some 
footprints of game in the valley where Ruxton sat cross- 
legged before his fire! 

have been so much pleased with Ruxton himself that 
I have little space left tor Ruxton’s book. It is a wild 
book—what we might call a Woolly book. The dialect of 
the mountain trappers is something different from any- 
thing in American literature, and indeed I think it tinged 
with the English idea of what the American dialect 
should be, as see Charles Dickens and Sir Richard Bur- 
ton. The sturdy character of the American hunter and 
trapper is there, however, and I presume no better pic- 
ture exists than these descriptions of the life lived by the 
white frontiersmen among the Indian tribes. It is noth- 
ing for a trapper to have an arrow pulled out from his 
body, to have the wound staunched with a pad of beaver 
fur, and then go on about his business as though nothing 
out of the ordinary had happened. Ned Buntline at his 
best, or worst, never imagined Indian fights more bitter 
and bloody than these which Ruxton’s characters actu- 
ally saw. The killing of big game is a matter of course, 
and the whole action of the book is occupied with non- 
chalant big deeds. 

Most oF us can learn of the old West only through 
books such as these, and I wish the book were more com- 
mon, so that it might more easily be obtained. The 
plan of the book is that of a loosely constructed story, 
but the author declares that the characters are not ficti- 
tious. He mentions Kit Carson, but does ‘not bring him 
into the story. Killbuck I do not know, nor La Bonte, 
but Bill Williams is introduced in his proper person, and 
this is what the author says of him: 

“Bill Williams, that old ‘hard case,’ had spent forty 
years or more in the mountains, until he had. become as 
tough as the parfléche soles of his moccasins. He rode 
ahead, his body bent over his saddle horn, across which 
rested a long, heavy rifle, his keen gray eyes peering from 
under the slouched brim of a flexible felt hat, black and 
shiny with grease. His buckskin hunting shirt, be- 
daubed until it had the appearance of polished leather, 
hung in folds over his bony carcass. * * * In the 
shoulder belt, which contained his powder horn and bul- 
let pouch, were fastened the various instruments essen- 
tial to one pursuing his mode of life. An awl with deer 
horn handle, and the point defended by a point of cherry 
wood carved by his own hands, hung at the back of the 
belt, side by side with the worm for cleaning the rifle; 
and under this was a squat and quaint-looking bullet 
mould, the handles guarded by strips of buckskin to save 
his fingers from burning when running balls, having for 
its companion a little bottle made from the point of an 
antelope horn, scraped transparent, which contained the 
‘medicine’ used in baiting the traps: The old coon’s face 
was sharp and thin, a long nose and chin hobnobbing 
each other, and his head was always bent forward, giv- 
ing him the appearance of being humbacked, He ap- 
peared to look neither to the right nor to the left, but in 
fact his little twinkling eye was everywhere. He spoke 
in a whining, thin, cracked voice, and in a tone that left 
the hearer in doubt whether he was laughing or crying.” 

The foregoing is the fullest description I have ever 
read of Bill Williams, though I do not know how accu- 
rate we may call Ruxton’s account of the death of Will- 
iams, regarding which I have understood there is some 
divergence of opinion. Ruxton described Williams as 
being found dead in a solitary camp, sitting upright 
against a tree, frozen quite stiff, with a wound in fis 
chest which might have been the cause of his death. 
This he says was in a “wild cafion near the elevated 
mountain valley called the ‘New Park.’ ” 

He who reads Ruxton shall hear of the “Yellow Stone,” 
of the “Soda Springs,” of “Eustis Lake” and of other 
wee which may be within the bounds of what is now 

‘ellowstone Park. The South Pass of the Rockies, the 
desert trails of California, and all the famous localities of 
the Rockies, under names, perhaps, now forgotten, shall 
appear, and there shall be full story of the old-time trap- 
ea rendezvous. Let me add what he says about these 

istoric metings of the trappers: 

“Here wefe eee many mountaineers whose 
names are famous in the history of the far West. Fitz- 
patrick and Hatcher and old Bill ‘Williams arrived with 
their bands; Sublette ee Bee his men from the Yel- 
low Stone, and many of Wyeth’s New ees were 
there. Chabonard, with his half-breeds—Wah-keitchas 
all—brought his peltries from the lower country; and 
half a dozen Shawnee and Delaware Indians, with a 
Mexican from Taos—a fine, strapping ty grey Mar- 
celline. Here, too, arrived the “bourgeois’ traders of the 
‘North West Company’ with their superior equ ng 

“beaver. 


it is hard to break away from it. Perhaps I be suc- 


cessful in the. t. to. drop it after telling, how. they 
butchered butl in those ose days when there was buffalo to 
throw away. This is how, Ruxton one was done: 


“They turned the carcass on. the Xe stretching out 
the legs to support it on each side. A. tramsverse cut 
was then made at the nape of the neck, and gathering: 
the long hair of the boss in-one h the skin was sep- . 
arated from the shoulder. It was then laid open from this 
point to the tail along the spine, and then, freed from 
the sides and pulled down to the brisket, but still attached 
to it, was stretched upon the ground ‘to receive the dis- 
sected portions. Then the shoulder was severed, the 
fleece removed from along the backbone, and the hump 
ribs cut off with a tomahawk. All this was placed upon 
the skin, and after the ‘boudins’ had been withdrawn from 
the stomach, and ‘the togue, a great dainty, taken from 
the head, the meat was packed upon the mule and the 
whole party hurried to camp rejoicing. Far into the 
still watches of the night the fat-clad ‘depouille’ saw its 
fleshy mass grow small by dagrces and beautifully less 
before the trenchant blades of the hungry mountaineers.” 
We do net butcher our buffalo in just that way to-day. 


A Good Game Season. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 2—We are having a mild and very 
late fall in this vicinity this year, and according to the 
weather prophets. we are to have a mild winter. At this 
time last year the weather was cold and the ground fro- 
zen, and.all over a good part of the Northern country 
there had been heavy and destructive snow storms. We 
have hardly had any freezing. weather here about Chi- 
cago this fall, and the weather continues mild and cloudy 
with more semblance of rain than of snow. Of course 
such conditions are very favorable to the small game of 
the country and make toward a good supply of game 
next year, provided that we do not reach a season of 
crusted snow later on in the winter. Our quail stand 
cold weather pretty well unless the snow is very deep. 
The worst thing for them is rain or melting snow fol- 
lowed by a sudden hard -freeze. It is‘ to be hoped that 
the weather prophets are correct, and that we are to have 
favorable weather this coming winter. Directly about 
Chicago, we have had no snow as yet, but down in In- 
diana two or three weeks ago they had a good tracking 
snow, and this fact was a very unfortunate one for the 
quail. The local shooters turned out en masse, and it is 
reported that the slaughter caused by the flock hunters 
was very large. When Bob White leaves his record on 
the snow, he is increasing his natural enemies and de- 
creasing his natural resources of defense a hundred fold. 
Some of our shooters who were down in Indiana just 
after the snow declared that the game over a large sec 
tion of the country was pretty nearly cleaned up by the 


flock shooters. 
The Deer Season. 


The general trend of advice in regard to the deer sea- 
son in Wisconsin and Michigan this fall is to the effect 
that the hunting was not very good. It was a dry fall 
and the still hunters had hard times. I do not think the 
total number of deer kiled was up to that of last year, 
and I am disposed to believe that the practice of hound- 
ing was not so generally followed in violation of the law. 
Friends at Northern points tell me that the trains which 
formerly carried numbers of hounds into the woods at 
the opening of the season, this year had almost no dogs 
at all. I should think it fair to suppose that next season 
will show the deer not very much cut down in numbers, 
though of course less than annual toll of the rifle-bearing 
muscallonge fishers. 

If deer hunting in our pine woods has this fall been 
less sanguinary than usual so far’ as the deer are con- 
cerned, it has been fully up to the average of earlier years 
in disastrous consequences to the hunters themselves. 
The story of the deer hunting casualties in the East has 
been pow fully made up, and the reports from Maine 
and the Adirondacks read as though they came from 
South Africa rather than from America. Information of 
this kind is difficult to collect in the West, because we 
do not have so accurate a system of check on our hunt- 
ers as they have in Maine and the Adirondacks, and of 
course all news of this nature is kept out of the papers 
as much as possible by those most concerned in such 
accidents, I see it stated, probably largely on hearsay 
or on guess, that twenty-three persons were killed in the 
Adirondacks. On equally loose authority it is stated that 
six deer hunters were killed or fatally wounded in Wis- 
consin and that four men were killed in Michigan. A dis- 
patch from Marquette, Mich.,; bearing date of Nov. 30, 
reads as follows: 

“The deer hunting season just ended resulted in a total 
of eleven hunters being killed and seven wounded in the 
Michigan and Lake Superior sections of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, Most were mistaken for deer. A few were 
shot through their own carlessness.” 

Mr, George F..Winslow, of Eau Claire, Wis., tells me 
that he heard of four hunters who were killed in upper 
Wisconsin this fall. He tells me that sometimes the deer 
hunters go out in such numbers that it is more like a 
company of soldiers than a party of hunters. He says 
the firing at all sorts of things was incessant, and it was 
dangerous to be in the woods. He saw one party of 
fourteen hunters who went into camp, and he saw one 
railroad coach packed full of deer hunters who had come 
up together from Indiana, While he himself was in 
camp shooting ducks there were three camps of deer 
hunters who came in and pitched their tents near him, 
two parties of six each and another of four. He heard 
these hanters shooting a good deal, but ‘did not learn 
that ting Iepled any deer or men. 

Mr, Winisliow says that Eau Claire is one of the great- 
est entering points of the Northern deer country and a 
great many h that city on their way 


in and out. While tad ‘nO means of accurately esti- 
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Mr. Otto Tosetti, of this city, had good fortune in hi 
rent, Geet haat te the Mactibfaar cA ened He 
came across two bucks which were éngaged in mortal 
combat, three does eee some 30 yards distant. 
Mr. Tosetti uses a .25-cal. Winchester, and with this little 


weapon he managed to kill both of the bucks on the spot. 
He is now having their heads mounted here in Chicago. 

Mr. Fred M. Stephenson, of Menominee, Mich., is one 
of the best all around sportsmen we have in the West, and 
the fall which went by without his having a deer hunt 
would be a. very dull one for him. He was lucky, as 
usual, this fall, and’ on one day killed three deer within 
less than five minutes, in one of those rare streaks of 
ood fortune which now and then befall a hunter. Mr. 
Stephenson, by the way, is in Chicago to-day, and if I 
succeed in catching him I am sure to get some thrilling 


stories, 

Mr. Alfred S. Laflin, of this city, is just back from his 
lodge in the Manitowish country of Wisconsin, where he 
and his wife have been hunting deer together. Both Mr. 
Laflin and his wife were fortunate, and each secured a 


good head. 
Quail. 


I have not heard this week of any more of the phe- 
nomenal bags of quail such as were reported last week, 
but I am confident the shooting has continued very good. 
Very many shooters are out on their Thanksgiving hunt, 
and of course even the Thanksgiving rabbit hunters will 
run across their share of quail. Every one tells me that 
there is more and more land being posted in Indiana, so 
that good shooting territory is harder than ever to get 
into. This sort of thing no one should regret to hear, as 
every posted farm is a game preserve. I hear that Neoga, 
Iil., is the place where Drs. Carson and Miller made their 
great killing of quail. Mr. Oswald Von _Lengerke leit 
yestrday ior a quail shoot at Wheatfield, Ind., where he 
hopes to have some success. He was at Monterey, Ind., 
earlier in the season, but was rather disappointed with 
the shooting there, although this is ordinarily very good 
quail country. 

My friend Elmer Bliss, of Saginaw, Mich., says that he 
has been out with his friend Mr. Baird, at points which 
I think are along the Grand Trunk Railway, and in two 
days the two guns killed twenty-seven partridges and six 

uail. 
. A very sad accident happened near Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on Nov. 27. Gen. Israel C. Smith, of that city, 
while out quail shooting in some manner entangled his 
gun in the brush and accidentally shot himself through 
the head, with the result of instant death. Gen. Smith 
was sixty years of age, a Colorado pioneer, a soldier in 
the Civil War, a brigadier-general in the National Guard 
and a very prominent man in the affairs of his native city. 
He has a son, Lieut. Fitzmorton Smith, in the regular 
army, who is now at Manila. The sportsmen of Grand 
Rapids are much distressed at this occurrence. 

peaking of quail and quail shooting reminds one of 
the steady growth in importance of this bird in our 
Western shooting plans. Little by little, and more and 
more every year, Bob White continues his northward 
march, following the little farms and the slashed-off lum- 
bering country. I fully expect to see this bird as far 
north as the shores of Lake Superior. Thus a well-known 
citizen of Eau Claire, Wis., Mr. George F. Winslow, tells 
me that twenty years ago, when he first went to Eau 
Claire, there were no quail at all; and he lived there for 
five years without seeing any of these birds. There are 
more now than were ever known before, and Mr. Wins- 
low mentions one bag of twenty-seven quail made by two 
guns this fall near Eau Claire. He says that the birds are 
very hard to bag in that neighborhood, as a bevy once 
put up at once heads for the nearest thicket, and that 
country is full of swamps and heavy cover. As Eau 
Claire is not the northern limit of the quail by any 
means, it may be seen how distinct is this northern ex- 
tension of habitat on the part of the quail, evidence of 
which is common in the reports of numbers of quail in 
other parts of Wisconsin and Minnesota in recent years. 


Ducks. 


The mild weather has kept the ducks lingering in this 
latitude very late this fall, and although the flight is of 
course gradually working South, we still have shooting 
in such of our marshes as can furnish feed and water. 
I hear that there are still some mallards hanging around 
Fox Lake, and also along the timber streams of In- 
diana. I should not be surprised to hear of good sport 
yet at the Swan Lake Club, on the Illinois River. 

The new non-resident license law of South Dakota un- 
settled the plans of a good many shooters who had been 
in the habit of going out there. We may instance one 
party of Wisconsin gentlemen who formerly shot at Dry 
Lake, near Watertown, S. D., and. who last fall killed 
over 1,500 ducks there. Although these gentlemen have 
their boats, Gocoe , etc., stored at Watertown, they did 
not go out at all this fall. They said the law had grown to 
be toa strict, what with a shooting license, a twenty-five- 
bird limit and a clause prohiibting the taking of game 
out of the State. This latter clause I myself consider to 
be the most unjust one to be found in any of our oe 
laws, and I have been told by former wardens of Wis- 
consin and, Michigan that they would never take up any 
case against shooters who were taking game with them 
and not using it for market ses. is clause of the 
Indiana law, as was reported long ago in these columns, 
was shown to be invalid, and. shooters have always 
brought their game out from that State without giving 
the matter any thought. . : ; 

Very often shooters who go out to the far West after 
ducks overlook better things, close. at home, Thus I may 
mention the good fortune of Messrs. George: F. Winslow 
and Charles Smith,.of Eau Claire, Wis., who shot this 
fall at Bear Lake,.only sixty miles from home, and who 
had very good fortune. They killed seventy mallards and 
about forty or fifty see and,other ducks in the course 
of Jour . Bi has a rice bed of about 200 
acres, and this fall it bad large numbers of wildfowl feed-. 
img there. BAS REL ti ekistl esfac s but et fotresz 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Slough country of the same district was formerly very 
fer This year the woodcock crop seems not to have 

en so good as usual, and a bag of six birds is the best 
of which I can learn. 


¢ Buffalo. 


It seems that we are to have some buffalo meat offered 
for sale in Chicago in this coming holiday season. Mr. 
D, F. Carlin, administrator of the Dupree estate, of 
Pierre, S. D., is reported to be preparing to kill several 
buffalo out of the Dupree herd, stated to be held on the 
Cheyenne River. The carcasses will be shipped to Chi- 
cago for retail at fancy prices. It will probably be the 
first buffalo meat seen here for some years. 


Indtans, 


Mr. Thomas R. Roddy in the winter lives in a flat in 
Chicago. In the summer time he lives in a wickiup with 
the Winnebago Indians, of which tribe he was elected 
chief. Mr. Roddy has just returned to Chicago, and he 
says that next summer he will take to the Paris Exposi- 
tion a party of fifty Indians recruited largely from the 
Winnebagos, with representatives from other Western 
tribes. Mr. Roddy is said to have the finest collection 
of bead belts in the world, and he purposes putting this 
collection on exhibition here before long. 


Big Bass. 


The two biggest bass which I have seen this year are 
shown mounted at Von Lengerke & Antoine’s here. One 
of these was taken by W. A. Sharp in the Lauderdale 
chain. It is a big-mouth and weighs 5 pounds 15% 
ounces, A yet larger bass is that taken by Mr. H. E. 
Wiley, of this city, also a big-mouth, which is reported 
to have weighed 8 pounds. It is a shapely fish, and I 
should take it to have come from the Madison Lakes, al- 
though I do not learn where this fish was caught. 


Big Muscallonge. 


One of the finest muscallonge which has come into 
Chicago this season is that shown mounted at the transfer 
office of F. Parmelee, a handsome fish, stated to have 
weighed 42 pounds and to have been taken near Minoqua, 
Wis. 

Pine, 


Col. J. S. Cooper, of this city, was in Washington, 
D. C., this week, as enthusiastic as ever over the Min- 
nesota National Park idea, and he reports that there will 
certainly be a bill introduced in Congress this winter for 
the establishment of this park. 

Meantime, the medical men of Minnesota continue their 
cctermined movement to save the standing pine of the 
Leech Lake country. They purpose forming an organiza- 
tion tc purchase and leave standing this pine timber, it 
being their idea that this is the best health resort in the 
Nerthwest and should be maintained as it is. Among 
the medical men prominent in this work are Drs. H. M. 
Bracken, L. M. Crafts, R. O. Beard, J. W. Bell, J. H. 
Dunn, J. T. Moore, A. W. McDonald, George Eital and 
F. A. Gunsmore, of Minneapolis, with Drs.;A..W. Gun- 
ning and C. L. Green, of St. Paul. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that semething will come of this movement. 


The South. 


News comes from the famous and favorite sporting lo- 
cality of Rockport, Tex., that the Gulf Coast in that vi- 
cinity has within the week been visited by the’ severest 
storm ever known there. Great injury was done among 
the small shipping, and anxiety was expressed for hunt- 
ing parties out in schooners along the coast. Ex-Mayer 
Hoiland, of St. Louis, and Mr. E. H. Green, president of 
the Tarpor Club, of Aransas Pass, were among those out 
in schooners at the time of the storm; but as no disas- 
ter to their craft is reported at this date, it is te be pre- 
sumed that they made port safely. 

Mr. D. Flowerree, of Helena, Mont., is in Chicago 
this veek on his way to his winter home at Fort Meyer, 
Fla. As index to his intentions with the quail, etc., it 
may Le stated that Mr, Flowerree has purchased in Chi- 
cay» inere than $1co worth of shotgun ammunition. 

My iriernd Mr. Fred Merrill, of Milwaukee, writes me 
that he and his brother Dick will soon start South on 
their regular winter hunting trip. Among other things 
Mr. Merrill goes on to say: 

“We hope to migrate to the Texas coast very soor to 
try and slioot a few ducks. Don’t expect to quarter our 
fali Dakota hunt (the best in fifteen years, especially on 
mallards). We will meet Jim Bludworth, and he and our 
man wi!l sail his new boat, just built this year after his 
own practical ideas for cruising in shallow water along 
the coast. How long we will stay with him depends en- 
tirely on how good the duck shooting pans out. Have 
sent down quite a bunch of reds and sprigs or “tin pail” 
decoys, and if'we get a duck for each decoy we will have 
several days’ good shooting. If duck shooting is poor 
I will go to Los Angeles, Cal., and vicinity. Dick will 
probably stay by Texas, as he likes the room and freedom 
of Texas better than the glorious climate of California. 
He is a little sore on Florida, and thinks it is a land of 
frozen oranges and broken promises on ducks. Dick 
prefers a good blind and a good duck flight to doing the 
hotel piazza act in a gameless country. 

“If I do go to California I will not do a great deal of 
shooting. It will be a case of some fishing, mostly golf, 
tennis, riding and driving, same as last winter. I am a 
little afraid of golf—played it long enough to find out that 
it is a dangerous game for a single man who is fond of 
freedom and shooting. With the right partner a man is 
liable to lose interest in mallard flights, 11 gauge wads, 
chilled shot, pattern and penetration. My trip is liable 
to be a miscellaneous one. Among other things I will 
take a pair of waist-high waders and a head waiter’s suit 
for modern life, and will try to get some fun out of what- 
ever is’ going on.” 


Mr. Merrill’s’ fears. ase well-grounded. Let me beg: 


oh la careful about golf, especially to eschew the 
golf girl. : aad ais 


T have read with much interést the comment on “big: 


bags of .ducks” .which appears in last week’s Forest 
AND St over the signature ‘of that entertaining wri- 
ter who signs himself Didymus. I imagine that most of 
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us practically agree with Didymus in the matter of big 
bags of game, yet the duty of a newspaper man is to 
make known the facts. I take it that the accounts as 
printed were actual facts, though it is only strictly’ acceu- 
rate to say that the news was obtained from friends of 
the shooters and not directly fromthe shooters them- 
selves. Sometimes when you go directly’ to: headquar- 
ters you don’t get any news at all about such things. Both 
of the gentlemen criticised are good friends of mine, and 
although that does not set up sanctuary for them, Iam 
inclined to believe that did 8 ag know them both he 
would have stayed his hand. do not absolutely know 
that Mr. Howe killed sixty birds all in one day, but I 
will say that if any club shooter ever earned the right to 
do so, then that man is Mr. Howe, for a more lovabie soul 
never stood on earth. Mr. Howe is an old man—a very 
old man—and he led the Tolleston Club in. their long, 
plucky, expensive fight in the interest of reputable — 
manship on the fateful Tolleston Club grounds. \ These 
gentlemen have never made any bluster, and yow never 
hear them speak of their lawsuits or their bags ofigame. 
Indeed, I presume they would rather that both were kept 
out of print, whether the one or the other be small or 
large. Abner Price is a younger man than Mr. Howe, 
yet still past middle age, and as fine a fellow as ever was. 
I would not say anything for or against him, because ‘he 
is stout and husky; but the man who raises his voice 
against F. A. Howe raises it against all Chicago. Neither 
Mr. Howe nor Mr. Price would make any reply to com- 
ment of this sort, yet I should not be surprised were Mr. 
Howe reported incorrectly, as the Tolleston bags are 
secret things. I give the news because I am a newspaper 
man. 

As to Didymus’ statement that all duck clubs ought to 
have a limit to the daily bag, I agree with him perfectly. 
I stood out for a long time for a limit in the Horicon 
clubs, and that was finally established, much to the detri- 
ment of one or two local members who were shooting for 
the market under cover of a club membership. The Wau- 
ponaca Club, of Memphis, Tenn., has a limit of fifty 
birds per day. I think such a daily limit should depend 
largely upon the conditions, and be better determined by 
those advised of the conditions than by us, who must 
pass upon the thing off-hand. Personally I do not care 
to kill more than twenty-five birds per day myself, limit 
or no limit; but perhaps every one does not feel just that 
way himself. Indeed, I think that Didymus and I will 
preach a long while to ears more than partially deaf. 
The task is that of reconstructing human nature. “Do 
you suppose?” asked a friend of mine the other day, “that 
I am going out into Dakota and pay all the expenses of 
the trip, and pay a license fee on top of that, and then not 
kill more than twenty-five birds a day? Certainly I will 
not; but I will go to where I can get some show for my 
time and money.” 

This is much the story of the average shooter. It is 
so rarely that he gets an opportunity for sport that he finds 
it hard to stay his hand when the occasion comes. It is 
human nature which is cleaning out the American game. 
I presume I have done as much writing against exces- 
sive slaughter of game as anybody, but I could never 
see that it had much effect. The sort of news to print 
in a sporting paper—the sort of news which attracts the 
attention of everybody, Didymus included—is news about 
good game country and good bags of game.. I have much 
distaste to say it, yet I do believe that if the circulation 
of the Forest ann STREAM were confined to good people 
like Didymus and myself, who sincerely are opposed to 
slaughtering game, and sincerely in favor of a daily limit 
to the bag, the aforesaid circulation would be but a tithe 
of what it is to-day. Does Didymus shoot? Was he 
ever on the marsh when the flight was on. and the birds 
were working well? Is he a good clean shot? . Does the 
blood run pretty hot in his veins? My faith, when. I 
begin to ask these questions of myself, I can remember 
chiefly that part of my childhood’s prayer which. says: 
“Lead us not into tempation.” E. Houea. 

480 Caxton Buitptne, Chicago, Ill.” 





The Kaiser at Windsor. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A New York daily, referring to the hunting trip of the 
Kaiser and the Prince of Wales in the Windsor pre- 
serves, after detailing the numbers and kinds of game 
killed, viz., 178 pheasants, 1 partridge and 328 rabbits, 
goes on further to state that the Kaiser used a magazine 
Mauser rifle. 

It is fair to assume that out of kingly courtesy the 
Kaiser was allowed to kill practically all the game. But 
he did so, if provetts reported, with a .30 smokeless rifle. 
Now did he do it? If the pheasants were “treed” perhaps 
he blew their heads off one by one. As to the rabbits; they 
do not tree when a dog barks, but.on the other hand run 
like the very devil, and not always in the open either. 
Therefore, if we credit the Kaiser with blowing off the 
heads of his pheasants, we on the other hand must realize 
that the rabbits were killed while hustling through the 
cover. It may be well enough for Buffalo Bill, Dr. 
Carver’ and Annie Oakley to knock glass balls to 
smithereens with shot cartridges, but when it comes to 
knocking over skyrocketing pheasants and balls of fur, 
going through the brush like a streak of lightning; with a 
rifle ball, it’s time our Yankee rifle experts “took notice.” 

CHARLES CRrISTADORO. 

Sr. Paut, Minn., Nov. 25. 





It has long been a mystery how the young of the Aus- 
tralian duckbill (or duckbilled Platypus; as it is often 
called) succeed in obtaining milk from their mother. In 
this peculiar creature the female is unprovided with teats, 
the milk glands merely operiing on the surface of the 
breast by a number of minute potes. Quite recently an 
observer has found out that whén the young duckbills 
want to suck the mother throws herself on ‘her back, when 
her offspring mount upon her ‘breast ‘dnd préss the aper- 
tures of the milk ducts with their beaks. ‘The’ milk there- 
upon commence$ to’ flow arid is-received ina groove om 
the breast of the parent;'from which ‘it is: anne rby 
the: beaks of the young: ones, just as’ ducks | ‘up’ 
water out’of a ditch —R. Lydékker, 
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“*Way Down in Ole Varginny.” 


"Way down in “ole Varginny” I have had some ex- 
pertenese lately which perhaps may be found entertaining 
yy such of your readers as are interested in that par- 
ticular region, t 

My friends H. and B. had been there for nearly two 
weeks, and one fine morning (which seemed to lure 
one to the woods) I suddenly determined to join them. 
Aiter a delightful sail by the Old Dominion Steamship 
Co., and an instructive if somewhat tedious railroad 
Soweney, I reached my destination as the sun was going 

own. 

H. and B. were afield, so I lit my pipe and strolled into 
the woods back of the hotel. Here all was peace, but 
presently the stillness was broken by vocal strains which, 
if all untrained, were some of the sweetest I think I ever 
heard. My curiosity was excited, and taking my way 
in the direction whence the singing proceeded I came 
upon a darky woman washing in a stream. When she 
became aware of my presence she stopped her vocal 
exercises, and upon my complimenting her showed all 
her teeth in a grin which was half satisfaction and half 
embarrassment. Returning to the hotel, I met H. and 
B., and we agreed to make an early start next morning, 
as it was to be their last and my only day. Being tired 
after my long journey, I requested one of the boys about 
the hotel to call me, fearing I might oversleep myself. 
He promised faithfully to do so—but do you think he 
kept his promise? Bless you, no! Nor did he exhibit 
the least guiltiness on my next confronting him—merely 
laughed, as if it were a good joke. However, despite 
the remissness of Sephus (which was the young de- 
linquent’s euphonious appellation), I was up betimes, 
as were H. and B 

Swallowing a hasty breakfast of the staple ham and 
eggs, we started for the scene of our hunting, which 
was ten or twelve miles away. The morning was quite 
foggy, and the sun had a long struggle before it effectu- 
ally cleared the air. Our progress through the woods 
was fairly rapid, considering the nature of the roads, 
with which, as my friend H. expressed it, the rocky road 
to Dublin was not in it. Half a dozen times at least I 
thought the trap was going over, but somehow we 
managed to escape. By 10 o'clock we had reached our 
objective point, a farmhouse on the brow of a hill. The 
fog had completely disappeared, and the sun was shining 
brilliantly, bringing out all‘ the glories of the autumn 
woods—and what glories these are in Virginia! 
When the horses were unhitched and all was ready, I 
lined up with H. and the guide, and B., producing his 
camera, took a snap shot of us. Then we set out in 
quest of the birds. We had gone only a few hundred 
yards, when a covey was flushed. Bang! went the guns, 
and down fell two birds to B., the others scoring 0. The 
dogs worked about for a while, flushing another covey— 
or part of the first at least—which gave more opportunity 
for burning powder, with renewed additions to our bag. 
Everything promised beautifully, and we were in a high 
state of elation. Following up the birds which had 
escaped, we got into the woods; but here, alas! our 
hopes were all on a sudden blighted, for an event befell 
which practically spoiled our sport for the day. 

H., seeing how his young dog was contracting the bad 
habits of the guide’s brute, swore that he would not have 
his dog spoiled—no, not for a thousand birds or two thou- 
sand five hundred birds—and requested that the brute be 
chained up or held in leash (asitappears hehad been on pre- 
vious days), whereupon the guide got on his high horse, 
refused to comply and left us. At first we did not quite 
realize our position, but gradually it dawned upon us. 
There we were on the edge of a wilderness, or so at least 
to us, and to attempt to “go it alone” was to insure our 
being lost. When we had realized this we moped about 
for a while (keeping the farmhouse well in view, you 
may be sure!), and then in sheer desperation began call- 
ing for the guide. How B.’s organ voice echoed through 
the stilly woods! But_no answering voice was heard, 
nor did any guide appear. The crickets sang on, the 
crisp leaves glistened in the sunlight, and a solitary 
buzzard hovered in the sky. Discouraged and despond- 
ent, we returned to the wagon, and it being now 12 
o'clock ate our lunch in grim silence. The loss of the 
day’s sport was bad ane but what if the guide should 
not turn up even to take us home? While we were 
cogitating thus, lo! out of the woods walked the offended 
one, and leisurely stows his gun away in the wagon. 
B. asks him a few questions as to where he had been, 
and he answered somewhat distantly, ““Down dar,” point- 
ing in a certain direction, and added nonchalantly that 
he had flushed six coveys of quail and a flock of wild 
turkeys! Imagine our feelings! Was it any wonder that 
H. forgot all his pride and went up to that guide and 
apologized to him. As I witnessed the scene my emotion 
was such that tears almost welled to my eyes. But will 
it be believed, at least outside the South?—the guide 
stood obdurate, absolutely refusing to go hunting with 
us again. Yea, though B. and myself added our solici- 
tations to H.’s. Talk of the latter's pride in comparison 
with this! But what was to be done? That was the ques- 
tion. H. had a happy thought. “Suppose,” said he, “we 
inquire at the farmhouse; perhaps they have a boy or 
some one they could let go with us. No sooner said 
than done, with the result that a darky boy was procured 
who averred that he knew every inch of the woods. 
Much satisfaction on our part, and casting sidelong 
glances of triumph and scorn at the guide, who sat 
nursing his pride at the root of a tree, we shouldered 
our guns and marched off. 

But here, methinks, I had better bring my narrative 
to a close, for sport again, in the proper sense of the 
term, we had not. A few coveys were casually flushed 
and a few birds knocked down, but that was all. Our 
little nigger guide did his best, certainly—his smiling 
best—but that consisted merely in keeping us from get- 
ting lost. As for finding birds, he could as soon have 
found the North Pole, poor dusky little chap. How- 
ever, we had some interesting experiences in the woods— 
those rare old Southern woods, which afford a naturalist 
a splendid opportunity of gratifying his curiosity. As 
night began to gather, we made our back to the 
ae point, and found the “enemy” with the horses 


hitched, and Tveh hime and ‘ss as if ma got ones 


which left him”—in respect to a bonus, that is. Another 
‘drive over the eccentric road, with numerous hair- 


breadth escapes, and home was reached as the moon was 
rising solemnly over the pines. Needless to say there 
was no change of menu, but, pshaw! had the ham and 
eggs been a les’ tongues they could not have been 
more enjoyed. hy don’t dyspeptics go a-hunting? 
The next day we took our leave, and a3 the train drew 
out from the station what think you we saw?—a wild 
turkey flying through the woods! It was the only one 
we had laid eyes on, and it seemed as if it had now 
appeared on the scene to wave us an ironic farewell. To 
be sure, it made us feel pretty sick; but, never mind! 
We are going down there again next yéar, and then that 


turkey had better look out. F. Moonan. 


Consul-General Turner’s Moose. 


Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
There is a report of Consul-General Turner’s moose, as 
given in a Connecticut paper, which has been sent to me: 


CONSUL TURNER A NIMROD. 


Kills a 1,800-pound Moose—His Son Also Kills a Buck. 


Charles E. Turner, of this city, now United States Consul- 
General at Ottawa, ., has made a record for himself among 
Canadian hunters. Week before last he shot a moose said to be 
larger than any recently killed in Canada, and estimated by the 
truth-loving aborigines of the province to weigh 1,800 pe. 
The story reaches Waterbury just in time to nip the budding 
pride of those local huntsmen who have carried their heads ex- 
cessively tilted back of late because the chase had brought them 
a pair of quail or a woodchuck. Clerk Linford F. Root, of the 
District Court, the other day received a letter from the Consul- 
General, in which the writer gives a vivid description of the way 
he is clearing the woods around Ottawa of the big game. On 
one trip the Consul failed to score, but Dr. Kidd, another member 
of the arty, shot a couple of fine bull moose, and missed another, 
and Mr. Daly, of the party, shot a moose and a bear. Of the 
killing of the big moose the writer speaks as follows: 

“A_ week ago I went off again, and hunted just six days. I 
killed a buck and two moose, one of which measures 62% inches 
across the antlers and has a palm of 16% inches width. 
The Indians claimed that it would have weighed 1,800 pounds, and 
every one who has seen it says that so far there has been nothing 
killed in Canada which would compare with it. 

“I shot it with your rifle at a distance of from 400 yards to 500 
yards, and fired at it three times, one of the balls going right 
through his shoulder and heart and out through the other side. I 
it is going yet. : : 

‘I took Ned with me on this trip, and he killed a 250-pound 
buck. Not too bad for a twelve-year-old, eh?” 

Ned is the Consul’s son. 


Now I know Consul-General Turner. I stopped for 
three years in Waterbury on my way south to New York. 
When in business in Waterbury Mr. Turner was an ex- 
tensive advertiser, and in his windows were signs, “As 
advertised.” At that time I presume everything was “all 
wool and a yard wide,” but given a diplomat’s opportunity 
to exploit the truth, he is working it to the full limit, or 
rather has induced the aborigines to. It.is not the first 
time that the Indians around Ottawa have “taken up a 
white man’s burden,” and I believe that Mr. Turner in this 
instance induced them to carry it inside or out of sight, 
and he tells us that the Indians said that the moose 
would have weighed 1,800 pounds. Through Forest AND 
STREAM let me ask Mr. Turner, when would it have 
weighed 1,800 pounds? When you had filled them fuller, 
or when it had lived a score of years more? What was 
the weight when it was killed? When with your suave 
diplomatic tongue you took advantage of Poor Lo’s vivid 
imagination, why didn’t you make it a ton or let them 
make it so? The Irishman in the presence of his father 
confessor said: “I stole siventeen hoondred of hay. Yez 
may as well call it a ton; I om goin’ afther the rist 
to-noight.” 

Mr. Turner having gotten the Indians to fix the weight, 
you fixed the distance at between 400 and 500 yards—a 
quarter of a mile. Well, you are either smart or a de- 
scendant of Ananias, and a living proof of the theory of 
atavism. Mr. Turner, you say that one of the balls went 
through the shoulder and heart. Was the moose standing 
on his head with his back to you, or was the heart on 
the way to the mouth at fear of you a quarter of a mile 
away? And you say the bullet came out on the other 
side. On the other side of what—the heart or the moose? 
Did you have a range finder, and does the Government 
supply them? 

ow about the boy and the buck. It is reasonable 
enough, inasmuch as you have evidently taught his ideas 
to shoot as well as his gun. You have done well, Charlie 
Turner. Just fix up Canada so that we can annex it and 
come home; we wish to see you. 
W. W. Hastincs. 


In British East Africa. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was camped on the Athi River, and was up early in 
the morning, intending to look after some lions which 
were known to be located in a reed bed some distance 
up the river. F 

Having arrived within half a mile of the spot, I saw 
a lion—at least he was pointed out to me by one of my 
men. He appeared very much smaller than what I ex- 
pected, and did not for a moment present the imposing 
appearance one naturally associates with the lion. 

He got view of me, and made off rapidly, stopping 
every now and again to see if he was being followed. 
On finding I was after him as fast as I could get along, 
he would again bound away, and this sort of thing 
kept on occurring until I lost him completely. He was 
evidently making for the reed beds of a tributary about 
two miles distant. While making my way across to this 
stream, I saw a rhino quietly basking in the sun, and the 
temptation being great I resolved to stalk him. When 
within 100 yards or so I discovered there was another 
one quite close to the first, only lying down in the long 
grass. The country around was quite of trees or 
bush.. Having made out the direction of the wind, I 
found it n to make a considerable detour so as 
to be able to work well up it toward the rhinos. I must 
now mention that the were really down in a 


nullah, and being considerably above them our scent 


must have been carried well over them. 
Having got the wind right, we commenced advancing 
on all fours, making straight for the big fellow stand- 


“Out advance, however, wes not as silent as T should 


have liked, as one of the gun bearers appeared a little 
concerned rega-ding his own safety, and was foolish 
enough to expré is feeling in a rather loud whisper, 
The moment the sound reached the rhinos the one stand. 
ing broadside on immediately wheeled around so as to 
stand facing us, while the one lying down jumped up 
with a loud grunt and stood side by side with her fellow, 
thus presenting to our view two enormous heads faci 

straight toward us. Remaining perfectly still for a few 
minutes, so as to give the two time to regain confidence, 
we slowly advanced, and on raising my head to get a 
good view of them, I was pleased to find that they had 
taken up their original positions, viz., the big male (as 
I afterward discovered him to be) standing broadside 
on and the other one lying close to him and nearly 
hidden by the long grass. Spaking a final look at my 
.577 to see all was right, I advanced as quickly as pos- 
sible toward the big fellow that was standing up and 
arrived at a distance within, I should say, 35 yards. 

At this time I began to feel onperseed by a feeling of 
extreme tension. It was about 1 P. M., the sun straight 
overhead, hardly a breath of air stirring. Add to this 
the somewhat long stalk in the horizontal position 
plus the fears that our game 'might wind or hear us and 
rush off at any moment, and I think the readers of this 
will understand the feeling above alluded to. 

I decided to try the brain shot on the one standing up, 
so took a careful aim. Finding myself steady, I pushed 
forward the safety bolt, again took aim and fired. 

Immediately on being hit, the rhino turned round once 
or twice in a kind of dazed manner. I instantly fired the 
left barrel at point just behind the shoulder, after which 
he trotted off in a rather unsteady manner, his fellow 
(a big male) rushing on in front. 

Putting in fresh cartridges, I ran after them, and was 
very pleased to see the rhino I had fired at come to a 
standstill, and his legs,suddenly appearing to grow 
weak, he rolled on to his side and never showed another 
kick. The female, which was a little in advance, turned 
around, and finding her mate in a disabled (in fact dead) 
condition seemed to give vent to all her rage and fury. 
She turned round and charged toward me at full speed. 
Stepping a little to my right, I fired at her left shoulder, 
knocking her completely down. But only for an instant, 
as she got up and again charged in the direction of one 
of my men. This time she presented the broadside. I 
again fired, and she dropped for the second time. Put- 
ting in another cartridge, I ran up to her, when by an 
effort she got or to her forelegs, and using her head in 
a threatening manner tried to horn me. Taking a care- 
ful aim, I put a bullet through her brain, and she 
dropped. 

The whole of this exciting scene with the second rhino 
had occurred quite close to the first one, which was 
lying dead; in fact so close were the ‘two together when 
dead, that on roughly measuring the distance between 
the nearest point of one and that of the other I found 
it to be about 5 feet. The rifle which I used was a 
hammerless double magnum .577 express. The charge 
is 6 drams of powder, the bullet weighing 650 grains of 
hardened metal. The bullets were solid, not hollow- 
pointed. E. WyYNsToNE-WATERS. 


The Maryland Sale Test Case. 


PresipENT Geo. D. PENNIMAN, of the Maryland Sports- 
men’s Association, sends us the full text of the decision 
of the test case which was carried to the Supreme Court 
of that State to determine the constitutionality of the 
statute forbidding the sale of game in close time, the 
game having been brought in from another State. The 
official text follows: 


Court of Appeals of Maryland. 
ROBERT N. STEVENS VS. THE STATE OF MARYLAND. 

April Term, 1899—Filed June 22, 1899. 

Appeal from the Criminal Court of Baltimore. 

Thos. Ireland Elliott and Harry W. Henderson for the 
appellant. 

Attorney-General Gaither and Geo. D. Penniman for 
the appellee. 

Argued before McSherry, C. J., Schmucker, Briscoe, 
Fowler, Boyd and Pearce, Jf ? c 

Schmucker, J.—The appellant was indicted for having 
in his possession and exposing for sale in Baltimore City. 
during the closed season, certain dead rabbits contrary to 
the provisions of section 15 E of chapter 206 of the acts of 
1808, He first filed a demurrer to the indictment, which 
was overruled, and then pleaded non cul. and elected to 
be tried before the court. 

At the trial of the case he offered to prove that the 
rabbits mentioned in the indictment had been lawfully 
killed in another State of the Union, and had been shipped 
to him from that State in an original package, and that 
he had received and exposed them for sale in that condi- 
tion, without breaking the package. The State objected 
to this evidence, and the court sustained the objection, 
and the verdict and judgment being against the appel- 
lant, he appealed. f 

The act of 1808, chapter 206, in its opening sections, 
designates closed seasons for the game birds and animals 
therein mentioned, including rabbits, for Baltimore Ci 
ind the respective counties of the State. Section 15 
then declares that it shall be unlawful for any person to 
have in his possession, expose for sale, sell or buy in 
Baltimore City or the respective counties any of the ee 
birds or animals mentioned in the act during the closed 
season for stich city or county, “whether such birds or 

animals so had in possession, exposed for sale, sold or 

t shall have been shot or in any manner caught or 
killed in that county, or in any other county in this State 
or in any other State, Territory or county.” . 

Be Senelies ot Ses Ae ek See Sy bet Se 
asin’ Other vethevita ta De sepeteg santaes 0 gece Milos 
within this State, prohibited the catching and killing of 

or having it in possession by any one in Baltimore 
several countes duri ec 
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outside of Maryland and shipped into this State was not 
within the prohibition of the statute, and might lawfully 
be had in possession or sold during the closed season. ~ 

Dickhaut’s case was decided in April, 1897, and at the 
next session of the islature the act of 1898, chapter 
206, was passed, as its title recites, “for the better protec- 
tion and preservation of birds and game animals,” amend- 
ing the law as it then stood and adding certain new sec- 
tions, including section 15 E, which contains the words 
which we have already quoted. 

It is therefore perfectly clear both from the language of 
section 15-E and the circumstances of its enactment that 
the prohibition of the act of 1898 was intended by the 
Legislature to applpy to having in possession or offering 
for sale during the closed season not only game killed in 
this State, but also game killed elsewhere. 

The appellant contends that the construction adopted in 
Dickhaut’s case of the law as it stood at that time is ap- 
plicable to the present law and should control the case now 
before us. 

This contention is not sound because the language now 
used in the law is too plain to admit of construction, and 
the circumstances of its amendment clearly declare the 
present policy of the State to be to prohibit the possession 
and sale by any one during the closed season of the game 
mentioned in the law, no matter where it was killed. 

He further insists that if the law be intended to apply 
to game killed without and shipped into this State, it is in 
conflict with the act of Congress commonly known as the 
interstate commerce law, which was passed in the exercise 
of the exclusive power conferred on Congress by the 
Federal Constitution to regulate commerce among the 
States. The question presented by this contention is not a 
new one. Many of the States of the Union have passed 
game laws which include among their provisions a prohibi- 
tion of the sale or possession of game during the closed 
season, and these laws have frequently been before the 
State and Federal courts for construction. 

In some of these cases, such as the Commonwealth vs. 
Hall, 128 Mass., 410, and the People vs. O’Neil, 71 Mich., 
331, the statute before the court merely made the posses- 
sion of game within the closed season prima facie evidence 
of a violation of the law, and they, therefore, do not throw 
much light upon the issue before us, but in different well- 
reasoned cases, where it was entirely clear that the State 
law was intended to exclude all game, wherever it may 
have been killed, from the markets of the State during 
the closed season, the law has been upheld. 

The authorities agree that the ownership of all game 
animals and birds is in the people in their sovereign capac- 
ity, that is in the State, and no individual has any property 
rights in game other than such as the State may permit 
him to acquire, and even when game has been captured 
and reduced into possession by the individual with the 
permission of the grate his ownership in it may be regu- 
lated and restrained by appropriate legislation enacted for 
considerations of State or the benefit of the community. 

In other words the cases hold that the question of en- 
joyment in this field is one of public policy and. not of 
private right. Magner vs. People, 97 IIl., 320, 333; Ex 
parte Maier, 103 Cal., 476; Phelps vs. Racey, 60 N. Y., 
10; Javins vs. U. S., 11 Tucker (D. C.), 347; Common- 
wealth vs, Savage, 29 N. R., 468. 

In the case of Geer vs. Connecticut, 161, U. S., 519, 
Justice White, speaking for the court, reviews at length the 
origin and history of the State’s ownership of animals 
fere nature and fully upholds the doctrine announced in 
the cases which we have cited and distinctly recognizes 
the authority of the State to affix conditions to the killing 
and sale of game predicated, as he says this power is, on 
the peculiar nature of such property and its common 
ownership by all the citizens of the State. 

The right of the State to regulate and control the killing, 
possession and sale of game within its borders is also held 
to rest upon its police power, and if the provisions of the 
laws by which such regulation is made are reasonable for 
the accomplishment of the end sought to be obtained, the 
law will be held to be a valid exercise of that power. In 
Lawton vs. Steele, 152 U. S., the court says: “The 
preservation of game and fish has always been treated as 
within the proper domain of the police power, and laws 
limiting the seasons within which birds or wild animals 
may be killed or exposed for sale and prescribing the time 
and maner in which fish may be caught have been re- 
peatedly upheld by this court.” 

In Geer vs. Connecticut, supra, the court said: “Aside 
from the authority of the State derived from the common 
ownership of game and the trust for the benefit of its 
people which the State exercises in relation thereto, there 
is another view of the power of the State in regard to 
the property in game which is equally conclusive. The 
right to preserve game flows from the undoubted existence 
in the State of a police power to that end, which may be 
none the less efficiently called into play because by doing 
so interstate commerce may be remotely and indirectly 
affected.” In support of the proposition so announced, 
the Supreme Court cites Kidd vs. Pearson, 128 U. S., 1; 
Hall vs. DeCain, 95 U. S., 485; Sherlock vs. Alling, 
93 U. S., 103. : 

That the total prohibition of having game, from what- 
ever source derived, in possession during the closed sea- 
son, is a reasonable, if not necessary, means of protecting 
the domestic game of the State making the prohibition, 
has been held in a number of the cases already cited, and 
also in American ae Company vs. People, 133 IIL; 
Roth vs. State, 51 Ohio St., 209; State vs. Randolph, 
1 Mo. App., 15. The act of 1808, chapter 206, does not 
prohibit the importation of foreign game into’ any other 
portion of this State than the counties in which the law 
is operative, and even in those counties the prohibition is 
for but a portion of the year. 

We are therefore well within the authorities in holding 
that the passage of the act constituted a valid exercise 
by the State of power which it clearly possessed, and 

t its provisions are reasonable for the accomplishment 
of its purpose, and that its operation upon interstate com- 
merce is of that remote and incidental character which the 
Supreme Court in Geer vs. Connecticut has said does not 
interfere with the right of a State to protect its game. 

It cannot be successfully contended that the law now 
under consideration is unconstitutional because it operates 


unequally upon the inhabitants of the several parts of the 
State, and that it discriminates against the residents of 
Baltit City by reason of the fact that a number of 
counties are excepted from its operation. It has long been 


the policy of the State of Maryland to enact local laws 
affecting only certain counties or to exempt particular 


counties or localities from the operation of general laws 


or of some of the provisions thereof. 

Nor is the law at variance with the provisions of article 
3, section 29, of the State Constitution, because it em- 
braces more than one subject and has a misleading title. 
The law in its title is described as ‘““An act to repeal and 
re-enact sections 13, 14 and 15 of article 99 of the Code of 
Public General Laws, title ‘Wild Fowl, Birds and Game,’ 
and to add certain new sections for the better protection 
and preservation of birds and game animals.” 

The several sections of the act relate to and are ger- 
mane to one subject matter, the protection and preserva- 
tion of birds and game animals, which is described in its 
title, and this is all that the Constitution requires. “While 
the title must indicate the subject of the act it need not 
give an abstract of its contents nor mention the means 
and method by which the general purpose is to be accom- 
plished.” M. & C. C. of Baltimore vs. Reitz, 50 Md.. 579. 

We think the indictment was not defective. The offense 
was one created by statute, and the indictment described 
it in the words used in the statute. This has repeatedly 
been held by this court to be sufficient. Mincher vs. 
State, 66 Md., 227; Gearfoss vs. State, 42 Md., 403; Dick- 
haut vs. State, 85 Md., 464. 

The judgment appealed from will be affirmed with costs. 


New York Game Protectors. 


A RADICAL reform is promised in the enforcement of the 
game laws in this State. For several weeks past Governor 
Roosevelt has been looking into the matter and is pretty 
thoroughly convinced that there is plenty of room for 
improvement. He has received numerous complaints of 
violations of the law in the matter of hounding deer and 
killing game out of season, and has been informed that 
many ot the fish and game protectors were not competent 
to perform the work expected of them. 

This morning the Governor received a delegation of 
Adirondack guides from the Brown’s Tract Guides’ Asso- 
ciation and gave them a very plain talk on the subject of 
the standard of efficiency that will be required for fish and 
game protectors. The guides were all in favor of a strict 
enforcement of the game law. They said that one of the 
prime requisites for a game protector is “sand,” and 
added that protectors in the past had not been over- 
burdened with that necessary quality. Further than that 
they said that a good many of the protectors were not 
competent to go into the woods without a guide. 

Richard C. Crego, H. Dwight Grant, William M. Com- 
merford and Merrill White, of Boonville; Henry H. 
Covey, and William Dart, of Big Moose; Garrie Riggs 
and A, M. Church, of Old Forge, and Lester W. Kernan, 
of Utica, who constituted the delegation, were very frank 
in discussing the shortcomings of many of the game pro- 
tectors and said they were not competent to go into the 
woods without a guide. 

The Governor interrupted them to remark very em- 
phatically that he would not tolerate a game protector 
who has to have a guide to take him through the woods. 
Just what course he would pursue in the matter, he said, 
he did not know, but if necessary he would have an 
amateur civil service examination on his own hook to 
determine the qualifications. He would have a man sent 
into the woods for a day and a night as a test of his 
ability. He ought to be able to handle a rifle, an axe and 
a canoe, and also to use snowshoes when necessary. In 
short, a game protector should be a practical woodsman. 

His remarks were received with the liveliest interest by 
the guides, and when he had finished, H. D. Grant, who 
has been a guide for thirty-five years, arose and declared 
that if the Governor could secure that class of men—men 
with “sand’—there would be no more violations of the 
game law in the woods. 

At the close of the conference all of the guides gathered 
about the Governor to shake hands with him and thank 
him for the effort he was making to prevent the destruc- 
tion of game in the State forests and the forests them- 
selves. 

in a few days the Governor will receive a delegation 
from the Saranac Guides’ Association. 

As a result of to-day’s conference, Governor Roosevelt 
sent the following letter to the Fisheries, Forest and Game 
Commission : 

State of New York, Executive Chamber, Nov. 28.—To 
the Fisheries, Forest and Game Commission, Albany, 
N. Y.: Gentlemen—I have just been called upon by a 
delegation representing the Brown’s Tract Guides’ Asso- 
ciation. I have had very many complaints before this as 
to the inefficiency of the game wardens and game pro- 
tectors, the complaints usually taking the form that the 
men have been appointed and are retained without due 
regard to the duties to be performed. I do not wish a 
man retained or appointed who is not thoroughly fit to 
perform the duties of game protector. The Adirondacks 
are entitled to a peculiar share of the Commission’s at- 
tention, both from the standpoint of forestry and from 
the less important but still very important standpoint of 
game and fish protection. The men who do duty as game 
protectors in the Adirondacks should by preference be 
appointed from the —o itself, and should in all cases 
be thorough woodsmen. The mere fact that a game pro- 
tector has to hire a guide to pilot him through the woods 
is enough to show his unfitness for the position. I want 
as game protectors men of courage, resolution and hardi- 
hood, who can handle the rifle, axe and paddle; who can 
camp out in summer or winter ; who can go on snowshoes, 
if necessary ; who can go through the woods by day or by 
night without regard to trails. 

I should like full information about all your employees, 
as to their capacities, as to the labor they perform, as to 
their distribution over the country, both where they are 
appointed from and where they do their work. 

Very truly yours, THEODORE ROSSEVELT. 
—Albany Evening Journal, Nov. 29. 


“The Trail of the Sand Hill- Stag.” 
Wir# a colored plate and illuminated title Messrs. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons have published Mr. c 
son’s article which appeared some time ago in Scribner’s 
Magazine. Needless to say, the volume is beautifully 
gotten up and illustrated. w otenigel aa > buy) 











The Man and His Gun. 


I @FTEN pass a large factory of shotguns in my home 
town, and with more interest than if it were a flour mill 
or a wagon shop. Visitors naturally are not popular in 
the work rooms of the establishment, but I have seen 
something of the inside of it, and one who has an eye 
for a gun will see a good deal with that same eye in 
merely passing the windows of such a shop. He may 
see, for instance, a great floor space full of the machines 
that bore and smooth the inside of the barrels to the 
exact lines and surface necessary for the best execution. 
At some of the windows men are putting the polish on 
the outside. Elsewhere one may notice the barrels get- 
ting their final complexion; whether the ringed, streaked 
and speckled pattern that the Belgian artisan—or should 
we say artist?-—hammered into them, or the sleek black 
coat on the high-grade plain steel which fools the casual 
observer with an appearance of cheapness. Apparently 
they will always call this process browning because there 
was a time when gun barrels were actually brown. At 
other windows men with good eyes and steady hands 
are manipulating the files with those firm yet delicate 
touches that have to be made just right to preserve such 
a reputation for good gunsmithing as is here at stake, 
Nowhere else in the shop does ingenuity triumph more 
distinctly than where the woodworking machines turn 
out the shapely stocks from stubborn walnut planks, and 
mortise them in almost no time for an exact fit with the 
receiver. Science, art and nature combine to display 
on the perfected_stock the inimitable pattern of knots 
or roots, appropriate to the beautiful and intricate de- 
sign which the “browning” brings out on the welded 
barrels. Art reigns alone in the well-lighted room where 
the fine guns are decorated by the engravers. The buyer 
with money to burn can have sporting scenes here 
pictured on the lockplates of his gun. But he is not 
always so much ahead of the poor shooter who has 
only powder to burn. The latter, if he have a fair 
memory and a little imagination, can see a whole pan- 
crama of such pictures follow each other across the 
plain lockplate of his own cheap but well tried and weli 
trusted weapon. 

These guns are not without honor in their native 
town, but of course comparatively few stop here. There 
is a creditable group of trapshooters partial to them. 
but the game in the near vicinity is reduced to the passing 
water fowl and the irrepressible rabbit. Two or three 
blocks from the shop is one end of a street car line. At 
the other end is a weedy lake, where straggling ducks 
spend the fall ard get waywise dodging shot from fre- 
quent boats and from a long wall of dead cattails.. The 
fine river which sends a share of its volume to turn the 
gun shop’s wheels, lies in long, still reaches above and 
below the town, embracing islands around which an 
occasional duck can be picked up. But the guns as a 
whole are due elsewhere, and it is interesting to fancy 
their history. Appointments more or less complete have 
been made for them all the way to the borders of the 
United States and beyond. Famous trap shots and 
ardent game hunters far and near await their coming. 
Some of their future owners do not know the pleasure 
in store for them. Others do, and are impatiently watch- 
ing for their arrival. The chances are that at the next 
great trap tournament, North or South, or beside which- 
ever ocean, more of these guns will be used than of any 
other make. It has happened more than once or twice. 
On thousands of fields and marshes and club grounds 
they will speak for themselves, and their makers. Many 
a farmer’s boy will be proud of a cheap one, and many a 
city doctor or lawyer or business man equally proud 
of a finer specimen. Many a writer for the sportsmen’s 
press will take pains to mention his gun by its well- 
known name, for the sake of the implied compliment to 
himself for having been so smart as to select the right 
make, a 

The up-to-date breechloader commands the admiration 
of every person with any mechanical sense, asa triumph of 
ingenuity and sound, honest workmanship. It has to be 
sound. As with a railroad bridge, its every use is a 
strain upon its own strength and its builder’s reputation. 
When American guns are so generally strong, effective 
and convenient, the manufacturer would have a poor 
chance of business who offered flimsy or clumsy weapons. 
Faulty devices and materials have gone under in the hard 
competition, and for a price lower than could have been 
imagined when breechloaders were introduced in this 
country one can be got that will satisfy eye and hand, will 
kill the game, and with any sane loading will not kill the 
shooter. ee | 

But it is the sort of semi-human association, of which 
it is capable, that gives a gun its highest fascination and 
inakes it interesting to follow in fancy the shipments from 
such a factory as this of myneighbors. To the ——S 
tive amateur who gets one of these well-made double- 
barrels it will not be so much a tool as a companion, per- 
haps a pet. What other shape of wood and iron, what 
other manufactured thing, so much so? When it has 
for years shared its owner’s trampings and boatings, sup- 
plying perhaps the chief motive for them, when it has 
basked with him nightly in the glow of the camp-fire or 
the hearth fire, he feels toward it a sentiment of comrade- 
ship. When it has often brought him the exultation of a 
clean kill, the enjoyment of a game feast and the honors 
of the tournament, he cherishes toward it a feeling like 
gratitude. When its close-fitting bolts have long yielded 
handily to his thumb and never to any explosive strain. 
and its tough barrels have a thousand times withstood 
the vicious thrust of the nitro and sent the shot true to 
his aim, he finds it easy to credit the gun with something 
like fidelity. Ere long he loves it and wants to sound its 
praise. Perchance he indites an ode, and, escaping indict- 
ment himself, fires it at an undffending editor. If rather 
less daft and more genuinely literary, he may celebrate the 
breechloader in some such fine prose sketches as William 
Black’s. If not up to poetry or fiction. but just an ordinary, 
honest, appreciative gun crank, he will be apt to submit 
to his favorite sportsmen’s journal some such oh<erva- 
tions as the foregoing. Berstot Hw. 
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. The Ethics of Shikar. 


From the Asian, Calcutta. 


THE necessity for a system of ethics is evident through- 
out all the various conditions of life, and is so indissolubly 
inseparable from a satisfactory state of society that it 
almost be said to have become a law of nature. In all 
‘things appertaining to sport, of whatever description, the 
indispensabiliy of some recognized standard of morality, 
enabling ‘one at once to distinguish between right and 
wrong, between good form and bad form, as well as ab- 
solute criminality, is.a matter of common consent. The 
morality of each kind of sport has its special peculiarities; 
in racing, for instance, practices appear to be legitimate 
which are quite unintelligible to the outsider, who is ig- 
norant of the ethics of the sport of kings. But in all 
things the funddmental rule is that the elements of eti- 
quette should rest on the basis of the requirements of the 
good of the community, and this may broadly taken 
as the standard by which to judge of the soundness of 
moral laws. 

Perhaps there is nd sport in which this element is more 
subtle or which involves finer distinctions than that of 
shikar. To the primitive hunter the sole object is to ob- 
tain ‘his quarry, irrespective of any consideration of the 
methods by which its destruction is encompassed, so long 
as those methods are swift and sure. And this can be 
easily understood in cases where hunting affords a means 
of existence, and especially where weapons are limited 
to snares, bows and arrows, spears, and such like imple- 
ments, But in civilized societies the chase has lost its 
original significance as a means of existence, and has be- 
come a pastime; hence a system of ethics has arisen, based 
partly on the necessity of preserving game from total 
extermination, and partly on a natural or acquired sense 
of fair play inherent in civilized man, and has given rise 
to a distinction between sportsmen and professional 
hunters. 

For instance, the true sportsman will not indulge in 
unlimited slaughter, nor will he, when once he has learned 
the morality of the chase, drive for deer or antelope or 
hill animals, or in fact any game that can be staiked. 
Such a method of procedure is.not considered legitimate 
according to the unwritten code of sport, and the man who 
drives for deer when he should stalk them is very properly 
regarded as having violated one of the fundamental laws 
of that code. In this country, for instance, the only wild 
beasts that should be driven are tigers, panthers, and in 
some cases bears, and to beat for other game is consid- 
ered unsporting. We refer, of course, to the larger kinds 
of game, and not to birds. 

Again, with regard to night shooting, and in fact to all 
shooting under the system which is commonly called 
“sitting up,” it is, we believe, generally conceded that it 
is legitimate to sit up over a kill for tigers and panthers, 
although we know that many sportsmen will not employ 
this method, if it can possibly be avoided, regarding it as 
not quite fair on the game, especially in the case of the 
larger felines. But to shoot deer over a pool of water, 
either by daylight or by moonlight, is to commit a most 
flagrant act of poaching, even worse than driving for 
such animals. Then, as regards the sex of game. Here 
there can be no mistake. The males in the case of the 
Ungulata must alone be shot, and the females must be 
leit unmolested. But the weaker sex in the case of dan- 
gerous animals, such as tigers, panthers and bears, even 
where it is possible to,distinguish them, enjoys no such 
immunity; although some very strict and self-denying 
sportsmen will allow an animal with young ones to es- 
cape. Similar rules apply to the killing of the young of 
wild beasts. It may be said that no immature animals 
should be shot, except in the case of dangerous game; 
and even here we come to debatable ground, for the spar- 
ing of the young of tigers and bears, under certain cir- 
cumstances, has lately been advocated in more than one 
quarter, and is doubtless a theoretically correct principle 
from the sportsman’s point of view, although contrary to 
that of the philanthropist. 

Although trophies do not constitute the main object of 
sportsmen, yet they have their value in connection with 
the chase, and it is partly owing to this fact, and partly by 
reason of the unsophisticated ways of young animals, 
that these latter are spared; and it may be stated as an 
axiom that no animal should be shot unless it bears a 
trophy worth keeping. But here we come to a questiun 
which we must leave our readers to answer for themselves. 
What sized trophy is worth keeping? 

No wounded animal, dangerous or otherwise, should be 
left to perish miserably so long as there is a reasonable 
hope of recovering it. And in this connection it may be 
remarked that beaters should never be made to drive for 
wounded animals of a dangerous nature. The sportsman 
should himself follow up such a beast; nor do we think 
the method, recommended in the Badminton Library 
volume on “Big Game Shooting,” of following up a 
wounded tiger, is quite in consonance with the morality of 
the chase. 

The ethics as regards weapons to be used is one that 
has a certain fundamental principle. The main point is 
that the arm should be an éfficient one, the best obtainable 
for the purpose of killing an animal outright. so as to 
avoid inflicting unnecessary suffering. Correspondence 
in our columns regarding the respective merits of large 
and small bores should supply food for reflection on this 
point. Long and uncertain shots, by which animals are 
likely to be wounded, should be avoided. For, paradox- 
ical as it may appear, the man who indulges in the chase 
should be at least as humane as other people. In fact, 
cruelty would head the list of crimes chargeable under 
the laws of the subject with which we are dealing. There- 
fore sportsmen should. exercise great circumspection in 
the choice of weapons and ammunition. It is, perhaps, 
needless to say that a bullet. and not a charge of shot, 
is the only legitimate projectile for use against all animals 
(hares. excepted) of the chase inhabiting this conntry, ex- 
cept. that it may be. considered permissible to slay a pan- 
ther with a charge of buckshot. 

From the mara sport as it concerns the game, we 
may pass to the etiquette with regard.to i 
—a. burning question which -has given rise to frequent un- 
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themselves of all feelings of jealousy and selfishness such 
a6 ef So heguenty iw evilence, "wa have reviously 
had occasion to remark. Hunters should be — 
and indeed are proverbially ‘so. And ‘the better class of 
sportsman is always willing and ready to h2lp others and 
to give advice and assistance to those who are in sear 
of information. There should be a system of give and 
take for the good of the community, and no dog-in-the- 
manger policy, no jealous concealment or subteriuge, no 
placing of obstacles in the way of others, but a recogni- 
tion of the rights of all, which are presumably equal on 
public shooting grounds. Certain a rules, like 
those which for years have obtained in hmir, give pri- 
ority of claim where necessary, and if all sportsmen would 
act fairly and reasonably toward each other there would 
be no further trouble, and no occasion for an acrimonious 
exchange of personalities in the columns of our news- 
papers. : : 

All that is required for the attainment of this desirable 
but, we fear, somewhat ee end, is good feeling, and 
the recognition of certain elementary principles of ethics 
based on the necessity for maintaining the equal interests 


of all. 
Maine Woods. 


Bemis, Me., Dec. 2—Not the slightest trace of the lost 
Richard M. Knight has yet been found. He went into 
the woods from this place Oct. 24 with a companion to 
hunt deer, but has never returned. His hunting com- 
panion got in in due season. As has already been ex- 
plained, he has been hunted for by almost armies of men, 
over 500 having hunted in line one day. As is well 
known, he went into the woods to the east of Lake Moose- 
lucmaguntic, and the men have been formed in line up the 
lake from this point and the line has moved eastward 
under the direction of guides and woodsmen, with a 
director to every squad of fifteen or twenty men, The 
guides or directors blazed or spotted a line of trees as 
the line of searchers progressed. These blazed lines can 
easily be followed up to the top of the mountain ridges 
a couple of miles or more, and the wonder is that young 
Knight or his dead body has not been found. Still, most 
of the country is very thickly wooded and some of it very 
rough and almost impenetrable by reason of jagged logs, 
tree tops and “blow downs.” With Prof. J. F. Moody, of 
Auburn, Me., and Mr. J. H. Jones, of Boston, I have 
been deer hunting over the same ground for a couple of 
days. A crusted snow has prevented our getting deer, 
but the signs show them to be very plenty. The wonder 
is that the lines of searchers for young Knight have not 
driven them out of the country. They seem even more 
plenty than a year ago, when we hunted over the same 
ground. Some of the searchers say that deer were very 
frequently started, but that they would actually dodge 
back between the men after starting ahead of the line a 
few times. It would seem that they do not care to be 
driven from their haunts. 

The prevailing opinion here is that Knight hurt himself 
in some way after separation from his hunting companion, 
and that his dead bedy lies in the woods not very far from 
this point, Capt. F. C. Barker, proprietor here and very 
well known to everybody interested in fishing and shoot- 
ing in this section, gave him instructions before he started 
for the woods—told him about the tote road running 
northeast to Rangeley and about the many logging roads, 
all leading to the lake. Then, when it was found that he 
was lost, one of Capt. Barker’s little steamers was fired 
up and sent up and down the lake to whistle every few 
minutes. This was kept up for several days. This whis- 
tle and that also of the railway trains—four of them a 
day—in and out from here, can be heard six or eight miles 
into the woods. We have heard them each day that we 
have been out, and the direction of the sound has been 
perfect. Some of the guides are still ee for 
Knight’s body—we met one to-day—as a reward of $400 
for the recovery of the body is still out, and will remain 
in force till June 1, 1900, if necessary. The reward is 
offered by J. E. Knight, the young man’s father; Arthur 
Wilson and Hiram Ricker & Sons, of Poland Springs, 
where young Knight was clerk before starting on his 
doubtless fatal hunting trip. The guides have a theory 
that the foxes and bob cats may aid them to find the body 
as soon as snows come deep enough to shut off the food 
of these animals. They will dig down through the snow 
ior the bodies of animals on which to feed, and the guides 
believe that a human body will share the same fate. Fox 
tracks and cat tracks will be carefully followed by guides 
and woodsmen. We have followed some to-day, but they 
have led us to no important conclusions. 

Mr. J. Parker Whitney and Sam Parker passed through 
here yesterday, going to Boston, from Mr. Whitney’s 
camps at Mosquito Brook, Richardson Lake. They had 
one very fine deer head. 





Boston, Dec. 4.—The open season on moose in Maine 
ended Thursday, Nov. 30. It is certain that the number 
falls a good deal behind a year ago. The number recorded 
as passing through Bangor was 134—74 in October and 
60 in November. For some reason not yet explained 
the number for the whole month of November was less 
than for the ‘sixteen days of open season in October. 
One moose hunter suggests the reason for the greater 
number taken in October was that the guides had a good 
many moose located ready for the coming of the hunters. 

The rain of Friday night removed the snow from the 
Maine: hunting grounds in most sections or left it in a 


State so crusted as to make deer hunting exceedingly dif- 


ficult. This is: good for the deer and will help to carry 
more of them over for breeding stock another year than 
would otherwise have been the case, for alth the vis- 
iting sportsmen are generally done for the season, the 
resident. hunters were after the deer in numbers. 
The number of these hunters is greater those most 
interested in the welfare of the game_in that State seem 
to comprehend, and the interest is increasing very rapidly. 
Every man and boy in the big game sections owns a 
rifle. _Many of them. guide till cold weather and snows 
drive the sdortsmen home. then they “go in for their own 
meat.” The number of deer rth: this: late i 
eften on snowshoes, .is enormous— 

than the number shinned ; 
record of shipments through and r oO} 
generally ‘taken as an index of the number of moose and 
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dove ein ane Eee will gi 
oO a story. One ce ve 
some dee of what I mean. The wardens seized one’ 
last week 100 deer skins. They were in a freight car con- 
signed to C..E. Robinson, of Boston. They were shipped 


- from Crystal, a station on the Bangor & Aroostook road 


—100 deer skins from a station from which sportsmen 
have not shipped half that number. Sportsmen do not 
leave their deer skins behind. Hence these skins must 
have been taken from deer killed by local hunters. Mr. 
Robinson holds a license to buy deer skins in Maine, but 
the wardens claim that this license does not permit him 
to ship them out of the State. The case is exciting a 
ood 1 of'interest, and the courts will have to settle it. 
tr. Robinson buys deer skins for a Plymouth glove 
concern, The open season on deer in Maine closes Dec. 
15 this year, and this will shut off sixteen days of the 
worst of the killing of deer by local gunners under the 
old law, which closed the season Dec. 31. Boston sports- 
men have brought home for the week about thirty deer 
and no moose. SPECIAL. 


Reported Hunting Grounds. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Often reports from various hunting grounds are some- 
what misleading. Owners of camps, guides and others 
interested often spread reports of the amount of game 
to be easily found, which visiting sportsmen fail to verify. 
In times past I have been taken in by such glowing re- 
ports, and have spent some months in certain places which 
were claimed to be “the home of the moose, caribou, deer 
and beaver.” I was not looking after the last named, but 
if the region I spent so much time in had ever been the 
home of the first three, they certainly had left their home, 
and to all appearances, for good, when I called. For six 
weeks on one of my first trips after large game I hunted 
over miles of very wild ground near the Canadian 
boundary. I had as good a guide and woodsman as there 
was in that region. ere light falls of snow made the 
best conditions for still-hunting I have ever experienced. 
All that was lacking was the game, and of that there were 
not even old signs. Day after day’ we cruised over miles 
of good-looking ground. My guide had promised to find 
both moose and caribou if I would stick to it, and he 
certainly tried his best. I stuck for six weeks, and at 
last the guide said it was no use. There was certainly one 
advantage in hunting the above region—I did not have to 
carry many cartridges. One cartridge was all I used, 
killing a caribou with it, which was the only animal I 


‘saw on the trip larger than a rabbit. 


Recently I saw an account of the number of deer killed 
this season in a certain locality in this State. According 
to the account it would seem that about every one who 
went out with a rifle got one or more deer. I have been 
three times to this place during the fishing season and it 
certainly looked as though there might be deer there. I 
had half made up my mind to go there and try some still- 
hunting. I can get to the place in a few hours. 

know a man living quite near the hunting grounds, 
and I consider him reliable in every way. I wrote 
him, and his reply is as follows (and he was interested in 
a pecuniary way to some extent in my making the trip) : 

“As to deer, there have been quite a number killed, but 
not one to every twenty-five men who have been after 
them. If you could have any part of the places you 
speak of to yourself on a good snow you would stand 
good chances of getting shots, but when snow comes 
those hills will be half-covered with hunters. I have been 
intending to go, but knowing there were so many other 
hunters out, has taken all the courage out of me.” 

My correspondent has certainly taken all desire out of 
me for still-hunting in his region. I am not in the least 
afraid of shooting some other fellow, as I have always 
stuck to the rule of never shooting until I was sure of 
what I was shooting at, and I have been quite successful 
in still-hunting moose, caribou, bears and deer. Stick- 
ing to my rule, however, has lost me a few shots on deer 
in places where I was almost sure there were no other 
hunters in the woods. It is the shooting of the other 
fellows I am afraid of, and when the woods are full of 
local hunters always ready to shoot at anything that 
moves, I prefer to keep out. C. M. Starx. 

Dunearton, N. H,, Nov. 99. 


“Hounding Deer.” 
Editor Forest and Stream; 

Forest AND STREAM being one of the few journals de- 
voted to field sports that endeavors to keep “sport” re- 
spectable, a story of deer hounding that came to my 
knowledge to-day seems worth repeating. 

Some friends of mine have just returned from a trip 
“after deer” and frankly admit that they ran the deer with 
hounds, there being “no law there.” The one deer they 
got had its leg so broken by shot that it hung useless, yet 
it ran at least five miles through the worst of country 
before it was caught, the hound in full chase, and holding 
it several times, enabling the hunters to put several rifle 
balls into it. 

Now, had there been no hound to run it, that deer would 
certainly have been lost, and lingered on in misery for a 
considerable time. Yet a certain set of hunters snort about 
hounding being “beastly,” “unsportsmanlike.” etc., and crv 
* hog” and similar rot. Now who is the “hog”? 

man who wounds a deer, leaving it to suffer agonies 
for an indefinite period, or the one who uses the self- 
evident means of really getting that deer? As far as re- 
sults go, the former enjoys the infliction of pain for the 
fun of shooting, and the latter shoots a deer to kill, and 
get it. A commie Nesters Hage Oo eee in its day 

encourage that pestiferous rot about “true sportsman- 
ship” and “manly sportsmen” than 


ly rs of sense will 
drive out of the heads of a class of hunters who have 























anes Sesh probies Sk set waaay Sees 
‘by; only 1 do object to a set of fellows 
ing other's corn in their own half-bushels. It don’t 
them to keep hounds, therefore hounding is neces- 
sarily beastly: It. isn’t their way to run wild turkeys with 
dogs’ and shoot them off a tree, therefore those whom 
that does suit are “hogs.” In few words, “orthodoxy 
is their doxy; heterodoxy is the other fellow’s doxy.”’ 

W. Wace. 

Oakmont, Pa., Nov. 28. 


A Long Island Deer Hunt. 


From the New York World of Dec. 1. 


PINK coats, winding horns, yelping hounds, prancing 
hunters, a fine, bracing air and a stiff country, whoop and 
away! Society had the greatest hunt of the year over 
Hempstead Plains yesterday. It chased a real live deer 
and drove it to bay in a barn. So last night the entire 
hunting set congratulated the Meadow Brook Hunt Club 
on the glorious day, and the young bloods who were in at 
the kill (beg pardon, at the finish). in the barn are the 
envied of all. 

The “royal stag” was a two-year-old captured at great 

cost. He was trembling with fright while the master of 
the hounds, Ralph N. Ellis, and his grooms got him 
ready for his run for life. The pack, composed of twenty- 
five English-American hounds, was let loose. 
_ The little deer got his freedom in a big field, well fenced 
in. A lash of the whip and he was off, but the fences 
stayed him. Round and round the field he ran wildly, 
while the horsemen sat on their horses waiting to break 
away. Full fifteen minutes the animal tore this way and 
that, but never once did he take a fence. So they set two 
hounds to worry him. 

Only then did the deer take a fence and make off for 
his life, the yelping pack at his heels. He started toward 
Woodbury and.ran as gamely as he could for full five 
miles. It was great sport for the yelping pack and the gal- 
lant horsemen. The course led over stiff country, through 
the woods and over heavy fields thick with fences. And 
at last the. hounds drove the deer to bay. Panting and 
exhausted, he took shelter in a barn on the Jackson 
farm, The hounds stormed in yelping for a prey that had 
eluded them so long. But the grooms and whippers-in 
saved the poor beast’s life. He will be useful again for 
another run for his life, that the riders and hounds may 
have genuine sport again, such as they had yesterday. 

It was a great hunt. No one was hurt. Only one rider 

ot a fall, and that wasn’t much. So the luncheon at the 

eadow Brook Club that followed the run was enjoyed, 
and over their Scotch and soda the hunters told stories 


that kept them till it was time to dress for Thanksgiving 
dinner, 








West Branch Ponds Country. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_I have just returned from a week’s hunt around 
Charley Randall’s Camp, at West Branch Ponds, nine- 
teen miles north of Katahdin Iron Works, Maine, On 
the way into the ponds over the tote road, I met coming 
out Mr. G, B. Lehy, of Boston, and Mr. R. B. Andrews, 
of Leominster. Mass., with two jumpers carrying two 
bull moose and four bucks. One of the moose had a very 
xood head and probably weighed 850 pounds, the other 
being smaller. These were shot on Mt. Baker. 

I never have spent a more enjoyable week in the 
woods than I had with Eugene Robinson for guide. 
Our quarters were at Randall’s Camps, and we hunted 
all around there, and up over White Cap Mountain. The 
third day there I shot on the south side of White Cap 
two goodly bucks, one of them the best head I have seen 
from Maine this year, the antlers being very wide and 
high, with a total of fourteen points. 

We trailed two different moose, both of them proving 
to be cows. One of them we found lying down, and so 
had a chance to observe her for two or three minutes 
before she saw us and got up. 

The hunting down along the rivers was rather poor, 
owing to a crust, but higher up along the sides of the 
mountains there was from 6 to 10 inches of good snow 
and excellent tracking. R. L. Warner. 


Wild Rice Success, 


Dersy Line, Vt., Nov. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Some time ago I noticed a couple of letters in the Forest 
AND STREAM with reference to sowing wild rice, the length 
of time it took to mature, etc. My experience has not 
been extensive, but such as it is I give it. In the fall of 
1898 I bought one barrel of wild rice from Chas. Gilchrist, 
of Port Hope, Ont. When it arrived I put it into grain 
bags and these I sunk in an old spring near my camp on 
Lake Memphremagog. After leaving them there for 
twenty-four hours I emptied the rice into my canoe and 
paddled up a sluggish stream that runs into the lake. 
Wherever I found a small bay or indentation I threw out 
the rice freely where the water was from 6 inches to 4 
feet in depth. This was in the last week of October, 1808. 
This fall the sides of the creeks and little bays have been 
one mass of wild rice. It headed out in first-class shape, 
and ducks were more plentiful than I have known of their 
being for years. This, to my mind, does away with the 
idea that it takes three or four years for wild rice to show 
itself after being sowed. This fall I bought three barrels 
more of wild rice and am experimenting on a more ambi- 
tious scale, with what success remains to be seen. 


J. B. Goopxrue. 
John Gomez is Still Living. 


Gorpon’s Pass, Fla.. Nov. 30—Homeward bound. 
Tlave heen to Panther Key. Old John is still on deck. 
Scarcely. older than when I first knew him. The weather 
has been. unsettled: have been wind bound half the time. 
but birds are plenty and fast. What more, PON we ask? 

ARPON:: 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
Gea yd Biver Hishing. 
Black River Association. 


Utica, N. Y., Dec. 4—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
Black River Fish and Game Protective Association held 
its twelfth annual meeting on Saturday, Dec. 2. There 
was a good attendance, and many subjects of mutual in- 
terest were discussed. 

‘Lhe annual report of ‘Treasurer H. A. Pride showed ° 
the finances of the organization to be in a very satis- 
factory condition. 

Secretary W. E. Wolcott presented his annual report, 
which was in part as follows: 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion among sports- 
men that the game laws in New York State are now in 
fairly good shape, and the main thing that is lacking is a 
force of protectors sufficiently large to properly enforce 
them. 

The provisions in the game laws prohibiting the use. of 
dogs and artificial lights in hunting deer are universally 
commended, and have been attended with excellent re- 
sults. During the summer deer were reported very nu- 
merous in the Adirondacks, but owing to the continued 
dry weather in the fall, which made still-hunting im- 

ssible, the number killed was considerably smaller than 
in 1898., It is'stated that a score or more of shooting 
accidents occurred in the Adirondacks during the hunt- 
ing season this year, and it seems desirable that some 
legislative action should be taken this winter with a view 
of affording better protection to people who desire to be 
in the woods in the fall. Any one who has not sufficient 
comrhon sense and self-control to defer pulling the trigger 
until he knows positively that he is not shooting at a 
human being should never carry a gun in the Adiron- 
dacks or anywhere else. It has been suggested that it 
would be well to endct a law which shall provide that a 
hunter who aims at, shoots and kills a human being by 
accident shall be adjudged guilty of manslaughter in the 
second degree, and that one who shoots at and wounds 
without killing shall be adjudged guilty of assault in the 
second degree. 

Before the bird shooting season opened it was thought 
there would be fairly good hunting in central New York 
this fall, but, as a rule, sportsmen have not succeeded in 
finding many partridges and woodcock. The law enacted 
by the Legislature through the efforts of Senator Cogge- 
shall, making the open season for these birds in Oneida 
county from Sept. 1 to Nov. 15, is believed to be a wise 
one, and many hunters would be glad to have another 
month cut off from the first part of the season. 

During the past ten years our Association has annually 
obtained from the State fish hatcheries large numbers of 
infant trout, which we have carefully planted in the 
waters of Oneida and Herkimer counties. This continued 
restocking has borne good fruits in the main, and the 
young fish have prospered finely. There have been some 
rather discouraging reports, however, from certain local- 
ities where parties who did nothing whatever toward the 
work of stocking have persistently caught out the small 
fish, Notwithstanding this fact, it is believed that the 
good results obtained are sufficient to warrant the con- 
tinuance of the work in certain waters. Six different con- 
signments of trout have been received and distributed 
by our Association this year. In March twenty cans of 
yearling brown trout in prime condition were planted in 
the new Forestport reservoir on Black River, and in June 
nine cans of yearling rainbow trout and fourteen cans of 
brown trout yearlings were placed in the same waters. 
In April we obtained 20,000 brown trout fry, 400 yearling 
brown trout and 200 yearling brook trout, which were 
shipped to Oriskany Falls, where they were taken in 
charge by Supervisor F. W. Wasmuth and distributed 
in the Skenandoa and Oriskany creeks. In May we ob- 
tained 50,000 brook trout fry from the Fulton Chain 
hatchery, which was apportioned to different towns as 
follows, for planting in the streams: Forestport, 9,000; 
Alder Creek, 4,000; Remsen, 12,000; Trenton, 5,000; 
Marcy, 10,000; Honnedaga, 10,000. This fall we obtained 
from Caledonia 500 fingerling trout to place in streams in 
the town of Floyd. : 

It is reported that the rainbow trout will do well in 
the State reservoir at Forestport, as they are fond of 
large bodies of water. James Annin, Jr., in a letter to 
us, said that for the past two and a half years he had 
been planting rainbow trout yearlings in a number of 
places, and in every case the most favorable reports have 
been received. A year or two ago plants were made in 
Moose River, near Old Forge, and it is said that a num- 
ber were caught there last spring which showed a very 
gratifying growth. Very satisfactory reports have also 
been received from plants made in Stoney Lake, Lewis 
county, and Lake Titus, Franklin county. Near Ham- 
mondsport, Steuben county, last spring, a rainbow trout 
was captured in a stream tributary to Keuka Lake, which 
weighed 15 pounds. The rainbow trout are said to be 
very gamy and to furnish as lively sport as the speckled 
trout. 

In regard to the subject of forest preservation, in which 
our Association has always taken such a deep and active 

interest, there is but little that is new to be said. Lum- 
bering operations continue in the Adirondacks on an ever- 
increasing scale, though, of course, on private holdings 
and club preserves, over which the State has no juris- 
diction. As yet the State has taken no steps toward 
acquiring title to the forests on the watersheds of the 
reservoirs, but it is hoped that a move in this direction 
will be made before long. One great victory for protec- 
tion has. recently been won in the decision which debarred 
a railroad company from constructing a line through 
the heart of the wilderness from Saratoga to St. Lawrence 
county. 

Many assurances of appreciation of the good work the 
Black, River Association has done and is doing have been 
received. during the past. year; together with volun 
promises of substantial assistance: whenever it is required: 

“At ‘the. conclusion, of: the Secretary's report,” 
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Chas. E. Pierce, H. A. Pride and hers, a which the 
ae resolution, offered by Johi Williams, was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of»this, Association that 
the season for shooting deer in this State should open 
Sept. 15 and close on Nov. 25 in each year. — 

H. A, Pride spoke at some length concerning the new 
Forestport reservoir on Black River, which is five miles 
in length and half a mile wide in some places. . Eight or 
more splendid trout streams empty into the reservoir, and 
he thought there ought to be good trout fishing in the 
He said that although the reservoir was 
built by the State for State purposes, the water had 
frequently been drawn off so that logs could be floated 
down stream. The reservoir would be drawn down to the 
natural level of the river and then allowed to. fill up 
again. The pond is full of fish, but as far as the speaker 
knew, only one trout was caught there during the season. 
There has not been a month during the past summer, said 
he, when you could not count a thousand dead fish there 
because of this raising and lowering of the water. The 
President and Secretary were authorized to bring the 
matter to the attention of the State League, } 

Charles H. Clark, of Oriskany, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the statements re- 
cently made to the Governor by the Black River Guides’ 
Association regarding the inadequacy of the present corps 
of protectors to properly enforce the game laws in the 
Adirondacks, as we know that there has been no apparent 
effort by said protectors to enforce them in that territory 
in which we are especially interested. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve the action of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt in asking the State Fish, Game and 
Forest Commissioners for a statement as to what they 
have done. 

J. W. Hicks offered the following, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Association that 
the season prohibiting hares and rabbits in Oneida county 
should open Oct. 1 and close Jan. 15 in each year. 

The following officers were elected: President. John 
W. Hicks, Oriskany; Vice-President, Simeon R. Fuller, 
Holland Patent; Secretary, W. E. Wolcott, Utica; Treas- 
urer, H. A. Pride, Holland Patent; Directors, Edward 
Robertson, Trenton; George G. Chassell, H. A. Pride, S.° 
R. Fuller. Holland Patent; John H. Williams. Remsen: 
Wm. P. Dodge. Prospect; W. E. Wolcott, Utica; Dele- 
gates to State League Convention, J. W. Hicks, W. E. 
Wolcott. W. E. Wotcort. 


Southern Fish in Northern 
Waters. 


THROUGH the courtesy of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries, Hon. George M. Bowers, and that vt 
Doctors Smith and Bumpus, in charge of the Biologica: 
Laboratory work at Wood’s Holl, Mass., the writer wa 
enabled to make some most interesting and valuable ob 
servations in the waters contiguous to the Wood’s Holl 
Station, which was visited during Augtist and September 
in behalf of the Division of fishes, U. S. ivationa! 
Museum. Several days late in August and early Septem- 
ber were spent in an examination of the shatiow wa. - 
of Katama Bay, near Edgartown, Mass., and there, in 
sight of the small inlet from old ocean, were taken ten cr 
more semi-tropical species of fishes, the majority of them 
never having been recorded north of Florida. ‘The fish<~ 
were all young; some of them (the chetodonts, or angel 
fishes, the Apogon, Holocentrus, Pseudopriacanthus or 
big-eye, in its livery of bright red. and the snowy 
grouper) were beautifully colored. Two of these. thie 
chetodonts and big-eye, had been recorded from the 
vicinity years ago. The snowy grouper had also been 
recorded from the New England coast. Following is a 
list of those new to our Northern fauna: 

Groupers: Epinephelus morio, E, adscensionis, Gar- 
rupa nigrita, Mycteroperca venenosa apua and bonaci, and 
Trisotropis brunneus. 

King of the mullets, Apogon maculatus. 

Squirrel fish, Holocentrus ascensionis. 

Surgeon fish, Teuthis hepatus and bahianus. 

Rascacio, or poison groupers, Scorpena plumieri and 
grandicornis. 

Black pilot, Eupomacentrus leucostictus. 

The groupers were comparatively rare, from 2% to 3% 
inches long; king of the mullets rare; squirrel fish rare ; 
rascacio rare; black pilot rare; surgeon fish rather rare. 
Quite a number of snowy grouper, chetodonts and big- 
eyes were seined. These made a brilliant showing in the 
aquarium, where they were kept alive some time. 

The presence of these Southern forms in Northern 
waters surprised us very much, especially when we con- 
sidered how much these waters had been explored since 
the formation of the U. S. Fish Commission in 1871. 
Considerable Gulf weed (Sargassum) is drifted into this 
bay, and it therefore seems reasonable to suppose that 
these little fishes may be hatched in among this weed and 
drift with it to the far North. It is possible; too, that 
eggs are floated into the shelter of Katama Bay and the 
young hatched there. The Gulf Stream is one hundred 
miles off shore at this point. 

Captain Vinal N. Edwards, collector for the Fish Com- 
mission, had charge of the seining operations, and ‘science 
owes much to him for his indefatigable labors, extending 
over many years. B. A. BEAN. 

Wasuincton, L. C Nov. 30, 


Three Things in His Favor. 


Mancuester, O., Nov. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It is with pleasure that I send you a photo of Mr. 
Ed McNeil, with his latest catch of jack salmon. These 
fish were taken from the Ohio River, just opposite Man- 
chester. 

_ Every one in our village looks upon Ed as being author- 
ity on fish and fishing. Ed ‘has*three things to recom 
mend him:: He isa good: boy, a good’ angler ahd: a good. 
business nan: Having fought his» way to the front: -he is: 
to-day our Jeading -grocer,. doing’ a.fine! busitiess;- both in 
the wholesale and. retail trade, . : $511'93 
i Mr.-McNeil, with.a party of friends, has just returned 
from a three weeks’ outing in the wilds of Arkansas, 
They report having had a fine time. C, W.C. - 
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The Kill of a King. 


A STALWART son of a race whose sun has set, holds 
firmly the birch canoe, a product of his own handiwork, 
carved at bow and stern, with Strange scenes of camp 
life, and the stranger words that mean so much when a 
translation is given; while I with the stinted grace of 
the white man, succeed in settling myself in the seat 
prepared and made comfortable by a broad back covered 
with deer skin, the cushion fashioned from interwoven 
dried grasses. A strong shove:that sends the frail craft 
out into the sparkling wavelets, my guide, Lomay, seating: 
himself and using the paddles, all in one apparent move- 
ment alone, and we are off for the grounds. The net 
hangs from the stern within easy reach of my copper-hued 
boatman, 

Such a morning! Keen and crisp the air. Winds that 
tickle into motion the surface of the lake. Green be- 
decked islands, whose shores, proud in their wealth of 
trees of fir, and blackened rocks snapping into purring 
foam the waters that quiver against them. 

Dark are the shadows of the distant land, while spots of 
color, gliding on and then lost to view coming from other 
craft, each with its occupants intent on the sport of the 
day, and each possessing a distinct and vivid coloring that 
lends its charm to the scene. 

Boldly my little birch is pushed by vigorous paddle 
strokes into the center of the lake, for we are bound for a 
place still far away. 

It is early in springtime. The water is so cold that it 
requires no imagination to wonder that floating ice is not 
seen. While the fish held in this zone of chill must be 
active to keep from freezing, yet comes the disadvantage 
that the gaudy, dainty fly is no lure, so one is forced to 
offer a more substantial repast. Under these circum- 
stances, use the small live minnow, on a single hook, to 
be sunk a trifle under the surface, well swiveled and with 
plenty of good line, a reel that runs well and can be re- 
lied upon, and a rod strong, not heavy, 8 to 10 ounces in 
weight. Two rods equipped in this manner give fair 
play with plenty of chances for a biting fish to free him- 
self in case of any slight carelessness or a strike that is 
too light. We near the battlefield. Several small fish are 
taken, fresh baits are made as tempting as possible; and 
keeping just far enough from the shore, we glide on, still 
believing, while still retracing, for here it is that many a 
good fish has been captured. The winds are growing 
sterner in their strength, the whitecaps are larger, the 
wavelets are growing rapidly into real waves. Skill is 
required in the handling, and right well does Lomay, 
kneeling in the canoe and putting the strength of his 
muscles into every stroke, keep me safe from an ice-cold 
watery grave. 

*Tis now a time when the small fry take to the more 
sheltered creeks and nooks, and our minnow seen flash- 
ing in its turnings is an attractive bait. The rod held 
in the left hand feels a moderate strike; but no sooner do 
I begin to reel in than a mighty whirr from the right 
hand reel causes me to pass the first rod to Lomay and 
leave it to him to capture or not as best he can. For now 
I know there will be a battle, and grasping the right hand 
rod I check suddenly the swiftness of the departing line. 
Then, with intense satisfaction, I see a magnificent jump 
far astern, and the sight of a beautiful landlocked salmon 
rewards me, 

Steady, steady it now must be. 

The fish strikes the water and darts away, luckily for 
me, in the right line of direction. Meantime Lomay has 
succeeded, I do not know how, in reeling in his line and 
still keeping the canoe rightly. He wastes no time in 
using a net, but lifts the fish into the boat, not waiting 
even to kill. 

Now my beauty tires a bit, then spurts in another 
direction. Guiding as best I can, and swinging him com- 
pletely over to the other side, he moves like a restive 
horse, trying to swim away with everything. But we are 
in deep water; I give him the butt, and he tires again, 
sullen in his wrath, sinking deeper, nearing the bottom. 
A sharp pull starts him from this mood. Again he flies 
from the top of a wave high into the air. All is ready 
for him; the line holds him safe when he touches the 
water. He tries pulling against all the opposing forces, 
seeking to make a run under the boat. Here he fails, as 
he is strongly held, and gradually eases away, until sud- 
denly he dashes a short distance, immediately making his 
jump, shaking his grand old head in the effort to throw 
out the hook that holds him fast. Once more he fails 
and darts away, growing a trifle weaker in his rush. 
Now he is being reeled in, This time he is seen lying on 
his side. He looks as if soon he would be our “meat.” 
But not so at all. As he sees the boat, with a powerful 
swing he rights himself and rushes like a frightened deer, 
bending the rod until it seems that it must break. 

Soon the strain is too great for him, He stops for a 
meager respite, but no time is given and he is turned on 
his side, being slowly reeled in. The nearness to the 
canoe starts afresh his endeavors. With a tug that can- 
not be controlled, he makes a magnificent run far away 
toward the deeper water, pulling the canoe with him. 
Surely this is his last struggle, I think as I begin to wind 
in, but long before the line is half shortened he plunges 
upward, and as quickly down. No play can be granted. 
The line is made tighter; the butt is given, and a test 
between fish and tackle ensues, in which the tackle tri- 
umphs surely and slowly. On the surface he is seen, and 
near enough to try the net; but useless it is. As if he 
knew well that net, he gathers all his powers and darts 
away from it. Three times this same fighting is gone 
through with. At a fourth trial the net closes about him. 
He is lifted from his home, exhausted and panting. The 
spirit of fight still remains. Even the quick blow on his 
head from a heavy piece of wood has to be repeated before 
he gives up that wonderful gamy life; and as he quiver- 
ing lies so, in rainbow lines the shades of coloring flash 
out, as if a halo of gorgeous tints should mark the death 
of a king, as king indeed he is, weighing 8% pounds. 

A long fight, a strong fight and a plucky death. Inch 
for inch marked the battle, one by one only had each 
counter. movement been met. Lomay, the stoic, even 
grunts out “Good”—high praise from his lips—while I, 
content, tired by the exertion, rest, filling and lighting 
my briar, as smoother waters are reached; where soon 
beside a glowing fire each and every move of the struggle 
is talked over again. pat Bi 
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So this day was a marked one, and now, as the king 
looks down at me with his real eye, as I see him 
almost alive on the wall of my den, I dream of the in- 
vasion of his domain and 6f his capture; and could he but 
speak, I feel would “y, “T had fair play, even if kingdom 
and life were lost.” would I in sparkling wine drink 
to his memory in praise of his nerve, his work and the 
royal sport he gave. F. M. JouNnson. 

Boston. 


Landing Nets in Pennsylvania. 


FoLLowInc is the full text of Judge Craig’s opinion in 
the Pennsylvania landing net case: 


Opinion. 

Tuis is a proceeding under section 1 of the act of As- 
sembly of May 22, 1889, P. L. 267. It was conceded at 
the argument that the decision of the case rests with us, 
without the intervention of a jury; Com. vs. Waldman, 
140 Pa., 89. 

It is charged that the defendant violated the law in using 
a net, an appliance other than rod, hook and line, while 
catching trout. The uncontradicted evidence is, and we 
so find from the testimony, that the defendant did, on 
April 15, 1899, fish for trout in McMichael’s Creek, Mon- 
roe county, Pennsylvania, using rod, hook and line, with 
fly and reel, and, after hooking a trout, further employed 
a landing net for the purpose of lifting it from its natural 
element and bringing it to shore, and putting it into his 
physical possession. Is this, the catching of a fish, by 
making use of a net, or any other appliance, except rod, 
hook and line, within the meaning of the act of Assembly? 

The language of the act of Assembly is this: 

“That, hereafter, no person or persons shall cast, draw, 
fasten or otherwise make use of any seine, drift-net, 
fyke-net, or net or nets of any other description, or use 
any other appliance, for the catching of fish, except rod, 
hook and line, in any rivers, streams or waters of this 
commonwealth,” etc. 

Manifestly, if we interpret the words, “rod, hook and 
line” within the limitation of their literal import, then it 
would be obnoxious to this act to use a reel, or fly, or 
bait, or bob, or sinker, or squid in connection with rod, 
hook and line, when fishing for game fish; for these are 
appliances for catching fish, in the general sense of the 
terms, Such interpretation would be contrary to the 
legislative intent, for it would practically defeat all catch- 
ing of game fish. Such a construction would lead to ab- 
surdity; and it is not presumed that the Legislature in- 
tended their own stultification. Hence, it is held that, 
when the language of an act is susceptible of two senses, 
the sense will be adopted which will not lead to absurd 
consequences; Amer. and Eng. Ency. of Law, Vol. 23. 
page 362; Endlich on Interp. of Statutes, Sec. 925. 

At the argument, it seemed to be conceded by the 
Commonwealth that the appliances we have named could 
be used, in connection with the rod, hook and line, in 
catching game fish without violating the statute. But the 
stress of the contention was made to rest upon the use of 
the landing net by the defendant, in getting physical pos- 
session of the trout after it was hooked, or, as the Com- 
monwealth put it, in catching fish by using a landing net, 
in connection with rod, hook and line. Much argument 
was expended on the question, Was the fish caught when 
hooked, or was it not caught until it was put into phys- 
ical possession of the defendant by means of a landing 
net? At first blush, this seems a question worthy of the 
best days of the schoolmen. Happily we are relieved 
from the niceties of words and abstract ideas by the testi- 
mony of experts in fishing. These were judges and law- 
yers and doctors and fish commissioners, and public 
officials, and men of large and small affairs, who had had 
long practical experience. The preponderating weight of 
their evidence is that a game fish is caught when hooked, 
and that the landing net is used, either conveniently or 
necessarily, for bringing the fish into the physical pos- 
session of the fisherman. Accordingly, we find the fact to 
be as thus testified to. 

The argument is largely concerned with the definition 
of the word “catch.” In construing it, we are to take 
the ordinary and popular meaning; Amer. and Eng. Enc. 
of Law, Vol. 23, page 326; Endlich on Interp. of Statutes, 
Sec. 76. But here we are not without perplexity. There 
are few words in the English language which have such 
a variety of meanings as the word catch. .Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary gives fifteen shades of meaning, 
one of which is “to take captive, as in a snare or net or 
on a hook, as to catch a bird or fish.” The Century Dic- 
tionary gives twenty-two meanings of the word, one of 
which is “to take captive, as in a snare or trap; to take 
with a lure or bait, as to catch a fish.” The Standard 
saps ng 3 furnishes thirteen meanings, one of which is 
“to take by trapping, or snaring; to take with a bait or 
by strategem, as to catch fish, game, etc.” So, if we ap- 
peal to popular usage, as reflected in lexicons, we are left 
in uncertainty as to what the exact meaning of the word 
“catch” is in the act. A bear, or a skunk, or a rat, cap- 
tured alive in a trap, under these definitions, may be said 
to be caught in the ordinary and popular meaning, al- 
though not in the physical possession of the tra . Bo, 
a trout may be said to be caught when held by the hook, 
as well as when in the landing net or creel. 

In construing this act, we must not forget that it is 
penal in its character, and therefore subject to general 
tule of strict construction: that “where an act contains 


. such an ambiguity as to leave reasonable doubt of its 


meaning, it is the duty of the Court not to inflict the 
penalty; that where it admits of two constructions, that 
which operates in favor of life or liberty is to be pre- 
ferred;” Endlich on Interp. of Statutes, Sec. 330. Phis 
rule would compel us to construe the doubtful phraseology 
of the act against the infliction of the ty and in favor 
of the liberty of the citizen. As we have already shown 
that to catch a trout may mean either when it is hooked 
or when it is landed with a landing net, it follows that 
under the rule applicable to 1 statutes we must adopt 
the construction most favorable to the defendant. 

But, according to our view, it is not necessary te em- 
-nloy this rule‘of construction in the decision of this case. 
+g cot Fyne Wath ce hea ee In 
“A Treatyse of Fysshynge an Angle,” by Dame 
ee Sens a St mek oe Bares: 
‘The beste to my symple dysercion wyche is fishynge, 
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called an with rodde and a lyne and an hooke.” 
And we our Legislature using this same phrase, in 


what a s a technical sense, in the acts of May 16, 
1878; June 3, 1878; June 10, 1884, and acts of May 22, 
1 . L., 47, 50 and 64, and act of May 20, 1891. This 


phrase “rod, hook and line” is applied to the catching of 


all kinds of game fish in these various acts, and to all 
the waters and streams of the Commonwealth, including 
the waters of Lake Erie, bays, ponds and bayous adja- 
cent thereto. We cannot believe that the Legislature, in 
using the phrase “rod, hook and line,” intended so nar- 
row and unreasonable a construction as is urged by the 
Commonwealth. So common and universal is the use of 
reels, fly-hooks, bait, bobs, sinkers and squids in fishing 
with rod, hook and line that we may take them to be in- 
cluded in the phrase “rod, hook and line,” in ordinary 
and popular use. Therefore, if we construe the legislative 
language according to its popular acceptation, we are 
bound to hold that the appliances, or things just named, 
were understood and intended by the Legislature to be 
included in the phrase “rod, hook and line”; Phil. & Erie 
R. R. Co. vs. Catawissa R. R. Co., 53 Pa., 20; Endlich on 
Interp. of Statutes, Sec. 8s. This is the naturai and ob- 
vious import of the phrase, without resorting to subtle 
and forced construction for the purpose either of limit- 
ing or extending its operation. Possibly this construc- 
tion will be conceded by the Commonwealth. But the 
contention is that a landing net is not of such common 
and universal use as to be included in the phrase “rod, 
hook and line.” Certain it is that the landing net was in 
common use by fishermen as far back as 1653, for Izaak 
Walton, in his “Complete Angler,” makes Piscator say: 
“But what say you now? There is a. trout now, and a 
good one, too, if I can but hold him, and two or three 
turns more will tire him. Now you see he lies still, and 
the sleight is to land him. Reach me that landing net. 
So, sir, now he is mine own. What say you now? Is not 
this worth all my labor and your patience?” So, in 
Prime’s “I Go a-Fishing,” we find the following: “But 
when once you have hooked your fish, the light rod is 
vastly to be preferred, after becoming accustomed to han- 
dle it, whatever and wherever be the water. For the 
principle of the rod is in reality only this: That it is the 
home end of the line, stiffened and made springy, so that 
you can guide and manage it—cast and draw, keep a gen- 
tle pressure with it on the hook, so that the fish shall 
not rid himself of it, and finally lift him to the landing 
net.” Again, in the “American Angler’s Book,” by Nor- 
ris, the author says: “I have known anglers handle fish 
(trout) so well as to make a practice of slipping the hand 
gently down the leader, and then seizing them behind the 
gills, sometimes wearing a hand glove to insure a firmer 
grasp. Few, however, have sufficient skill and coolness 
for such dangerous practice. A landing net is almost 
indispensable when there is no convenient place for land- 
ing your prize on the bank, or when wading ashore would 
disturb the quiet of the pool.” All the testimony in this 
case is to the effect that the landing net is, and has been, 
in ordinary, common and almost universal use by those 
who fish for trout with rod, hook and line. In our view, 
therefore, the landing net was as much within the legis- 
lative intent when using the words “rod, hook and line” 
as was the fly-hook, reel, bait and such like appliances. 

To assist the correctness of the argument, let us con- 
sider what a landing net, is, and its use. The Century 
Dictionary defines a landing net as “a kind of scoop net 
used to bring to land or to hand a fish which has been 
caught.” Substantially the same definition will be found 
in the Standard and Webster dictionaries. Its use is not 
to catch a fish separately, as they are caught in fyke and 
drift nets and seines, but its use is to land the fish after 
it is hooked. As we have already observed, a fish is 
caught when hooked. Hence, under this view, a landing 
net would be necessarily part of the act of catching, but 
simply a convenient means of obtaining physical posses- 
sion. And, hence, also, the use of it, as used by the de- 
fendant, was not a violation of the letter or spirit of the 
act of Assembly. A landing net is useless as a separate 
appliance for catching fish; and is in no sense a complete 
appliance for catching fish, like a seine, drift-net or 
ae when cast, drawn or fastened, or otherwise made 
use of. 

The purpose of the Legislature in passing the acts re- 
lating to the catching of game fish is perfectly plain. Zt 
was to stop their indiscriminate and unreasonable destruc- 
tion, so that the streams and waters might be kept 
stocked. Hence, the law limits fising to certain seasons 
and to certain means. The mischief was the extinction of 
game fish by means of nets; and the nets named are 
seines, drift-nets, fyke-nets and nets of like character. 
Landing nets are not named in any of the acts. Hand or 
cast nets are, in the sixth section of the act under con- 
sideration. But hand or cast nets are not landing nets. 
Then, can landing nets be included in the phrase “nets 
of any other description”? As we have already stated, 
landing nets are useless as separate appliances for catch- 
ing fish. Therefore, they are not ejusdem generis with 
seines, drift-nets and fyke-nets, and cannot be included in 
the phrase “nets of any other description.” For the rule 
of law is that where a general word follows particular and 
specified words of the same nature as itself, it takes its 
meaning from them, and is presumed to be restricted to 
the same genus as those words; or, in other words, as 
comprehending only things of the same kind as those 
designated by them; Endlich on Interp. of Statutes, Sec. 
405. Hence, we are of opinion that landing nets are not 
included in the nets prohibited by the acts of Assembly. 
It seems clear to us, if the Legislature meant to prohibit 
the use of landing nets in fishing for game fish, when the 
landing net was in such common and almost universal 
use, they would have said so in plain and unmistakable 
language. The fact that they did not is persuasive that 
they did not mean to include landing nets among the pro- 
hibitions. , 

The diversion or sport of fishing is engaged in by many 
persons, and the policy of the Common been 
to encourage the pastime. If we were to hold the law 
to be as contended by the Commonwealth in this case, 
we should, as shown by the testimony, destroy the very 
purpose of the Commonwealth. The uct we 
give to the act of May 22, 1880, will, in our opinion, best 
effectuate the.intention of the Legislature. And this is 
what we are required to do; Com. vs. F: 16 Pa., 163. 
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would be our duty, and we would not hesitate so to hold. 
But we think the fair and reasonable and just construc- 
‘tion of the act of Assembly is plainly to the contrary. 

The defendant has asked us to find a number of facts 
and to answer certain requests of law. Our answer is 
that the findings of fact and answers of law are fully cov- 
ered by this opinion. 

And now, Nov. 15, 1899, for the reasons above given, 
it is adjudged that the conviction of the defendant and the 
judgment against him be reversed and the proceeding in 
this case be set aside. 


By the Court. ALLEN Crate, Pres. Judge. 


“An Experience at Roberval.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My attention has been drawn to an article in your issue 
of 25th inst., under the heading of ‘““An Experience at 
Roberval,” from Messrs. C. P. M. Rumford and Robert 
R. Logan, complaining of the charges made in our ac- 
count against them while on a visit to Roberval last 
summer, 

I thought that by this time they had become reconciled 
to the objections they made to a settlement of an account 
presented them for camping charges in connection with 
a trip they took up the Mistassini River last summer, but 
since they have thought it necessary to air their views 
in your paper, it is only fair that the other side of the 
question should be known. 

Those two gentlemen state that they visited the Lake 
St. John country two years since and went out camp- 
ing under the arrangements of the hotel at the rate of 
$7 per day each, which is correct. This rate of $7 per 
day is a fixed arrangement, and covers the wages of two 
guides and the use of canoe that we provide each sports- 
man, and includes the cost of provisions and use of camp- 
ing equipment for a trip—nothing extra being charged 
for the privilege of fishing on our waters. 

Some months previous to their visit to Roberval last 
summer, Mr. Rumford wrote us, asking if the hotel and 
fishing territory were open to guests as in other years, 
and I replied that our hotels and fishing controlled by the 
proprietor were open to guests under the usual arrange- 
ments. Those two sportsmen came in among other 
arrivals at the hotel one afternoon in the month of 
August last, and were assigned to rooms, and the next 
morning they left the hotel hurriedly without saying that 
they were going out on our waters under their own ar- 
rangements. They left the house without seeking any 
information, mind you, and without giving us a chance to 
be interested in the trip, and owing to the multiplicity of 
letters we receive and answer, the correspondence we had 
with Mr. Rumford some time previous was overlooked. 
Upon their return to the hotel we presented them with a 
bill for camping charges for the number of 7 that they 
were out at the rate of $7 per day each, with an allow- 
ance deducted for the entire disbursements that we would 
have made in connection with the trip had we fitted them 
out. So much for police protection. Had they paid the 
guides the standard rate of wages, the outing, including 
the bill they paid us, would have panned out about $7 
per day, but unfortunately for themselves, they had 
treated direct with the guides, unknown to the hotel, and 
I believe paid them twice what the men were accustomed 
to receive from us for their services. This is where the 
outrage comes in, and since it was their own creation they 
should not blame anybody else for their mistakes. Not- 
withstanding their plea of ignorance of existing cir- 
cumstances and law, they were told that the fishing con- 
trolled by the proprietor was open to guests under the 
usual arrangements. They should, therefore, have made 
arrangements with us for their trip up river, but in order 
to have a cheaper outing than the hotel could afford to 
give them, they undertook, as they admit in their letter 
to your paper, to reduce the cost of the trip by treating 
direct with the guides, with the result above stated. They 
did not get permission from us to go out on those waters 
under such circumstances, and as far as I know, did not 
look for consent from anybody else. 

Your correspondents state that they were allowed to 
believe that $5 per day, out of the $7 per day rate, went 
to the guides, and the balance was applied for provisions. 
The idea is ridiculous. If such were the case, where 
would the profit come in for the hotel? Do Messrs. Rum- 
ford and Logan expect that we should give everything for 
nothing? Whatever business or profession they follow, I 
am quite satisfied that they do not do everything for 
nothing. If they spent their vacation within the hotel, in- 
stead of camping out up river, would they expect us to 
figure out what the food, etc., they consumed cost, and 
allow no margin for profit in making our rates for board? 
It cost the proprietor a lot of money to establish the 
hotels at the lake and to secure the fishing rights he 
controls, and no true sportsman should expect us to do 
everything for cost price. 

If we allowed sportsmen who simply stay over night 
at the hotel the day of their arrival for the purpose of 
making it a starting point, to take a trip on our waters 
under their own arrangements, it “would be rather a 
generous way of doing business. 

When Messrs. Rumford and Logan make the statement 
that the country is void of large game, it should be remem- 
bered that they are not in a frame of mind to bestow 
compliments on our institutions, and for their information 
and benefit I would say that after their departure from 
Roberval we fitted out other guests who went into the 
woods after fish and big game, and they returned report- 
ing excellent luck in both directions. I might also add 
that one of our employees who was up to Lake St. 
John quite recently met many residents of the place who 
eee moose and caribou roaming around in large 

s. 

I trust that you will give this publication in your 
valuable paper, and that it will place us in a correct’ posi- 
tion before your readers. 

H. G. Bremer, Manager of Hotels. 

Quesec, Nov 27. 
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Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


“Good Hunting.” 


Kiptine’s salutation of the jungle peoples is a fitting 
comment on the records of the week on and by Potomac 
waters. ‘ 

The largest small-mouth bass of the season was taken 
in tide water at Analostan, or Little River, opposite 
Georgetown, just inside the causeway. The fish was 19 
inches long, and plump, weighing 5 pounds 2% ounces. 
Its mouth, stretched, would just accommodate an average 
lemon; a big-mouth of the same weight would take a fist. 
This bass carried spawn and the vent inflamed as in the 
spring season. It is interesting to note that both large 
and small-mouth have been taken in tide water carrying 
spawn in the fall. Whether these are prematurely cast and 
jost, or development checked when the hard weather 
comes, is not clear, as the Commission has had too little 
opportunity for observation with this fish in its new hab- 
itat. 

This “top-liner” was taken by Samuel Kidwell. and 
James Gallagher, with live bait. They caught fifteen 





“HANDLES A ROD, GUN OR PADDLE.” 


fish, the smallest 114 pounds, and all large-mouth ex- 
cept this one. 

Another small-mouth of 5 pounds was reported taken 
at Sycamore Island, above Little Falls, but as on the 
following day it was quoted at 6 pounds 6 ounces, the 
tecord is spoiled. Abnormal growth of this sort has 
given to the fisherman a reputation he does not deserve, 
for investigation proves the taradiddle is always the in- 
vention of the man who did not catch the fish. 

Occoquan continues to furnish famous strings of big- 
mouth bass, and also a mild sensation in a report that 
some of the citizens were using dynamite to capture fish. 
It is said that four sticks fired off below the town resulted 
in a total of half a dozen carp. This of course did 





QUANTICO, 


not measure the destruction, as the fish with ruptured 
air-bladders would sink, and indeed it is rumored that 
quantities of fish of all kinds and sizes were washed 
ashore. This may not be true. 

No arrests were made, as it is claimed Virginia has 
no law against this outrage that has been legislated 
against in so many of the States) Two defenses were 
made by the guilty parties to their indignant neighbors. 
One that they wanted meat, and the other that they were 
tired seeing so many strangers coming down to rob them 
of their fish. This latter is unjust, since every party left 
more money in the little place than would have pur- 
chased the fish caught. 

The bass were not theit private property, but were 
put into State waters from the outside with appropria- 
tions levied on 75,000,000 people. Without the bass the 
little town would be deader than it is. With the reputa- 
tion this season has given it it promises next year to be 
the most frequented place on the river. But there must 
be no miore ishing with explosives, 

The brutality of a method that destroys so much to 
realize so iittie so outrages public sentiment that it can 
never be practiced where more than two or three are 
gathered together. 

Many of the little runs on both sides of the Potomac 
are being netted and furnishing so many barrels of bass 


that this market has been overstocked, and shipments are 


being made to Philadelphia and other outside points. 
The average weight of the catch is roughly estimated at 
1% pounds, though 5 and 6-pounders are not uncom- 
mon. 

Prof. Wilkinson, who has been for thirty years an ex- 
aminer in the Patent Office, and is the Dean of the 
corps, with his colleague Mr. Mason, tempted by the 
fairy stories of big strings of bass on the lower Potcumac, 
went down to Quantico to have a try. 

The great hotel there, with more than a hundred 
tooms, intended by the ambitious land company which 
erected it as a rival to Old Point, is standing, but slightly 
disfigured. Racked by the blizzard of last year, the 
artificial stone of which it is built disintegrated under a 
leak on the southern wall, and the end collapsed, settling 
to a mass of rubble, and has never been repaired. If 
one-can Overcome a nervous dread that the rest will follow 
suit before his holiday is done, there are still comfortable 
quarters to be found in it, and another season like the last 
will insure its restoration. 

The present owner, Mr. Max Lansburgh, with other 
more profitable interests to claim his attention, is en- 
tirely indifferent to its condition, but there is much talk 
of organizing a club to be located here. It is so easy 
of access that if made attractive the great plenty of bass 
and other fish which has so advertised it this year will 
insure good seasons till poaching netters spoil it again. 

The hotel contains several objects of interest, including 
a bed room.set intended for Dom Pedro of Brazil, with 
his monogram on the canopy. The bed is a massive 
pile of carved curly walnut 14 feet high that cost $1,500. 
The front of the canopy is 3 or 4 feet deep, and there are 
niches for statuettes and insets of onyx in the pillars at 
the foot. The manufacturer failed to complete it within 
the time limit, and it was left on his hands. Mr. Lans- 
burgh, with bright hopes of making of this a popular 
resort, secured it for the “best room,” but it was never 
set up; indeed, it is doubtful if any ceiling in the house 
would accommodate the monster. The shadow of 1893 
was already on us, and with another fond dream of that 
day this faded, bui left this rack behind. 

There was here, too, a-pier glass of heavy beveled 
plate, with an elaborate crystal frame, which had been 
an attractive exhibit at an inaugural ball, and was 
valued at $2,500. Strangely enough, this sold under a 
little judgment, and was carried off; it probably cost 
more than the purchase price, $7.50, to load it on the 
vehicle that was to transport it over the country roads. 
All this has iittle to do with fishing, and yet the sur- 
roundings are a part of every fish we catch. 

A half mile north of the town an outlet to a little 
marsh has been enlarged by an artificial canal, now 
neatly choked with water lilies, and into this on the 
swelling tide the bass pour twice a day and feed on the 
frightened smelt in the pocket. 

If all the fish taken from this narrow channel this 
season could be at once restored they would so fill it as 
to resemble those Alaskan streams where one is sup- 
posed to be able to walk over fish as over pontoons. 

Here Prof. Wilkinson’s party, who were the last vis- 
itors here, took their fish and caught a goodly string. 
The high hook for the day was Howard, the landlord’s 
son, who secured one of above 4 pounds, the heaviest 
of the season here, with hook and line. This was good 
eating, as was duly attested by Charles Hallock, Mr. 
Mason and the Professor, who discussed it with trim- 
mings next day for lunch, and further testimony se- 
cured that the big-mouth bass is not to be distinguished 
from the little-mouth on the platter with your eyes shut. 
Prof. Wilkinson uses a rod with a history—a salmon rod 
of split bamboo about 18 feet long, one of the first made 
by Leonard, valued then at $100 and given to Mr. Hal- 
lock, by whom it was presented to the Professor more 
than a quarter century ago. He has never used any 
other since, and the rod has been neither re-wrapped nor 
varnished in that time. It is still in excellent condition 
and seems good for another century, which shows those 
authors are right who contend that with mild usage and 
care a rod ought to last a man a lifetime. 

One of the most successful and ardent anglers of the 
season was a fifteen-year-old girl, whose portrait given 
shows her with another implement with which she is 
fairly expert. She has the advantage of unlimited time, 
but has the love of outdoors and probably more bass 
to her credit this year than most of the regulars. She 
handles“a rod, gun or paddle with creditable skill, and 
is a first-rate helper to manage a skiff or land a fish. 

There have been a good many ducks about, and can- 
vasbacks and redheads have been killed within rifle shot 
of Washington. Just off from Arsenal Point the other 
evening Tom Taylor, Jr., shot at what he thought was a 
duck, a fisherman, but it proved to be a wanderer from 
Labrador—Bruennich’s murre (Uria lomvia), one of the 
auks. It was a beautiful bird, three-quarters grown, in 
splendid plumage, but emaciated. It is seldom found 
south of New York, though three years ago they were 
picked up in Ohio and even South Carolina. This 
bird, sometimes called the foolish guillemot, for its 
feet are so far back it moves with difficulty on land and 
can be killed with clubs, forms an important article of 
diet with the Esquimaux. The books speak of it as 
having dark, tough meat, but Dr. Palmer, who col- 
lected the specimens in the Smithsonian, and who has 
dined off them often in their Arctic home, declares it to 
be excellent eating when young and plump. It is no in- 
dication of a severe winter to follow to find so unusual 
a visitor. for, as often as is asserted to the contrary, the 
animals know no more about next month’s weather than 
our bureau, and the best this can do is to tell’ us what 
the climate has been for a series of years, and we can 
on this if we like make our own predictions, based on 
periodicity or sun spots; but all the rest, including the 
almanac maker’s, are like those of the hop. 

A present storm may drive the birds of the air, but 
they worry no more over those to come than over 
the whereabouts of Aguinaldo. Henry Tacsorr. 


The New York Oyster Commissioner. 


In some paragraphs concerning terms of State officials 
expiring during the last ger of Governor Roosevelt’s 
term, Albany Journal has this: 
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dam; Charles H. Babcock, of Rochester; Edward Thomp- 
son, of Northport, and Hendrick S. Holden, of Syracuse. 
There has been some talk of abolishing the present Com- 
mission and appointing in its stead a single-headed Com- 
mission, but thus far it has not got beyond thé point of 
suggestion. Governor Roosevelt wants a thoroughly ef- 
fective department for the protection of fish and game, and 
the forests, and should he become convineed that by 
centering the authority in one official he could secure 
better results than are obtainable from a Commission of 
five members, he will, in all probability, recommend the 
change.” 

If we could have the ear of Governor Roosevelt we 
should seek to impress on him the great advantage to 
public interests reasonably sure to result from separation 
of the oyster planting and general sea coast fishery busi- 
ness from all connection with the Fish, Forest and Game 
Commission. This body is organized with a dominant re- 

ard to the promotion of sport; and its propagation of 
ood fishes in interior fresh waters, however useful in it- 
self, or whether its practical effects do or do not justify 
the large annual outlay under supervision of five high- 
priced Commissioners, is rather an incident than a real 
object of the work which the Commission aims to carry 
on, Without entering on a discussion of this work, it is 
enough to say that the market value of all the fresh-water 
fish sent to New York is hardly a tenth part of the value 
of the oysters alone there marketed, to say nothing of the 
other products’ of salt waters. And the taking of those 
products is a matter of business, into which the element 
of sport does not enter. To manage and help develop 
these extensive business fisheries, employing a small army 
of men and yielding annual values that already run up to 
millions, there should be one man of practical experience 
and knowledge, who should have nothing to do with the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission. If economy be the 
watchword, as it should be, two single-head Commissions 
of competent men could do all the essential work of the 
present five, and better subserve the interests affected, 
whether of sport or business. Here is an opportunity 
to serve the people and save money.—Greenport (Long 
Island) Watchman. 


New York State League. 


THE annual meeting of the New York State Fish, Game 
and Forest League was held in Syracuse on Thursday of 
this week. A report of the proceedings will be given 
in our next issue. In a notice inviting the membership of 
clubs, Secretary Gould says: 

SENECA Fats, N. Y., Nov. 25.—You will please to take 
notice that at a regular annual meeting of the New York 
State Fish, Game and Forest League held Dec. 8, 1898, 
it was duly resolved that the Secretary correspond with 
representatives of all associations who have been identified 
with the old State Association, and request that if it be 
their desire to continue their connection with the present 
Association, they should send to the said Secretary the 
list of their officers and the number of their membership, 
together with the dues for the ensuing year. And further, 
that the Secretary be empowered to inform them that in 
the absence of any heretofore expressed intention on their 
part to continue their association with the new organiza- 
tion all dues due and payable prior to Dec. 1, 1898, are 
remitted. 

Please comply with the terms of this resolution at once. 

Very truly yours, 
Ernest G. Goutp, Secretary. 


Che Bennel. 


—— —4+————— 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
1900 


Jan. 22.—West Point, Miss.—United States Field Trial Club's 
annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 

Feb. 5.—Greenville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club's fourth an- 
nual trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


“Speaking of Dogs.” 


_ WELL, “speaking of dogs,” here is a story Capt. John 
Codman tells in the New York Times: 

Many years ago I was the second mate on the ship 
Carolina, of Boston, commanded by Capt. Stephen 
Lemist. He had on board a fine black, shaggy New- 
foundland dog called Neptune. Nep was the pet of all 
hands as well as of his master. He had the full liberty 
of the quarterdeck and sometimes availed himself of it 
by carelessly walking about on the taffrail. We were 
bound to New Orleans, and were being towed up the 
Mississippi in company with four other vessels. Nep 
was walking on the rail, as was his occasional custom, 
when he unfortunately lost his balance and fell over- 
board. It was impossible to stop without disarranging 
the tow, which the captain of the tug would not consent 
to do. So Capt. Lemist and the grief-stricken crew were 
constrained to leave the dog to his fate. For a while he 
swam after the fleet, but finding that he could not keep 
up with us, he struck out for the western shore of the 
river, seeing that he was nearest to that side. The only 
satisfaction that we had was that his life was in no danger, 
for we were sure that he would reach the land. As for 
ourselves, we mourned that we had forever parted com- 
pany with our dear shipmate, and the captain, as I can 
see him now, laid his héad upon the binnacle and sobbed 
like a child. We were about fifty miles below New 
Orleans at the time of the accident, and in a few hours 
were berthed at the levee, where we remained for three 
days discharging our cargo. A freight of cotton and 
tobacco for London was engaged, and we were towed 
up to Lafaystte, some three or four miles above, to take 
it in, and were berthed the third outside in a.tier of ves- 


seis, the ¢atgé™ being carried -on- planks over. the decks. 


of tlie others; One morning-after we had been ‘there two 
days, as we were busily engaged at. our. work, to. our 
utfer astonishment Nep walked on-board! @.: 

It ie almost needless te say. that our joy eqiledyhis 
own vee his organ of, recognition, ee dog’s tail 
2as_been so aptly term and crying in a d s language 
of delight, he jumped upon every one of his old "friends, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


entirely ignoring the stevedores, whom he did not ‘kriow 
and then rushed down the companionway in search of 
the captain, who did mot happen to be on board. Then 
he came on deck dejected and wobegone, taking no further 
interest in any of us beyond Onn about his inquiring 
looks. I expect to be believed, for I am telling the 
truth, when I say that the big tears stood in his eyes. 
The captain had gone ashore to his ponegeee office in 
the city, as the chief mate knew. “Come, Nep,” said he; 
“come along. Nep understood him readily enough, as 
he jumped on the stage over the other vessels’ decks 
and followed him down to the office, where he was clasped 
in his fond master’s arms. There is not a particle of 
fiction in this pathetic story. How Neptune found his 
ship was beyond our ken; we merely guessed that he had 
traveled fifty miles up the river till he came to the ferry, 
crossed over to New Orleans and then found his way 
up to Lafayette, walked over two tiers of ships and 
reached his old home again. 

How did he find it? He yearned to tell us, for he knew 
that it was in our minds to ask him. But, alas! he could 
not speak. He was denied the gift that God has given 
to so many human brutes who have immortal souls, while 
he, when “life’s fitful fever” was ended, went back to dust 
whence all of us came. But who knows if this is true? 
Why should a dog not be immortal because, although 
with two legs more than a man, he happens to have no 
voice, and why should all men be immortal because they 
can stand up on two legs and make more noise than dogs 
from their mouths? 


Glew Publications 


“Just About a Boy.” 


READERS of this journal will remember the charming 
chapers “Just About a Boy,” signed El] Comancho. They 
will remember how much of nature, whether it was wild 
nature or human nature, appeared in these chapter, and a 
great number of them will recall that they were heartily 
in sympathy with the Boy, who was the simple hero of 
this pleasant story. 

Those who at that time read the chapters in Forest 
AND STREAM will be glad to have them in permanent form 
and to know that the book has been published by Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co., of Chicago and New York. Asa 
specimen of book making the volume is very attractive; 
but after all it is the matter found in the volume which 
appeals to us most strongly. A good book handsomely 
gotten up is doubly onal but a poor book handsomely 
gotten up is doubly bad, for it disappoints expectations 
which have been aroused. 

The Boy was discovered fishing, by a fisherman on a 
fishing trip, and the common interest of boy and author 
then and there created a bond of sympathy which later 
took them over many miles of country, up and down 
rivers, over prairies, across deserts and to mountain tops. 
They shot. they fished, they trapped, they hunted bees; 
and at last. after many adventures, happily because sim- 
ply told, they came to their home. 

There is much in the volume which treats of the lore 
of outdoor life, and it is pleasant and profitable reading, 
not only for the profit that comes from the pleasure, but 
also for that which comes from instruction pleasantly and 
wisely given. 

The author has had a wide experience over the West, 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific. The period treated 
of is fifteen or twenty years ago, during the transition 
between the wild and unsettled West and the spread of 
population away from the railroad and into the moun- 
ta?ns. 

The volume may be commended to boys of any age, 
and the old boys are likely to enjoy it quite as much as 
those whose age is nearer that of’the hero of the book. 
Its tone is good, and it can only do good. 


Wild Life in Hampshire. 


Many of the angling readers of Forest anp STREAM 
will recall the name of Geo. A. B. Dewar, author of the 
book of the “Dry Fly,” and will remember its pleasing 
style. These will be glad to learn that J. M, Dent & Co., 
of London, have just published for Mr. Déwar a volume 
on “Wild Life in Seuehive Highlands.” 

Tht book treats oi outdoor life in England and is writ- 
ten in a very charming style. Mr. Dewar takes his readers 
through cultivated fields and pastures, and stretches of 
woodland and along delightful trout brooks, and tells 
them what he sees there and much about the ways of the 
birds and the animals. Most interesting of all, perhaps, is 
what he says of the great bustard, a bird which has be- 
come extinct in the British Isles. He quotes from Chafin 
as having seen in Hampshire twenty-five bustards in 1751, 
and from Gilbert White’s diary and that of his brother 
Henry, of seeing flocks of these birds about 1780. 

In Hampshire, in winter, is seen the woodcock, that 
great bird nearly twice the size of ours, though of course 
they are not abundant. The author discourses learnedly 
on the pleasing flavor of the woodcock’s trail. 

Many of the mammals receive attention at Mr. Dewar’s 
hands, among them the badger, which is still fairly 
abundant. ' : 

The volume is beautifully gotten up, is illustrated with 
seven full-page photogravures and is from all points of 


view attractive. 
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AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM—in a year’s subscription—is 
an appropriate and sure to be appreciated gift for a father, 
husband, son, brother, cousin, uncle, nephew, or one’s pas- 
tor, lawyer, il, teacher or friend: The giving will be for 
fifty-two weeks. And*with the paper may 0, ‘for 
year’s Chri one: of the» re, 
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Bachting. 
A Yachting Experience. 


I was thinking hard the other night of last summer’s 
experience on Toronto Bay, of what we had done, and 
what we might have done, of this exciting incident, and 
of that flat event, until my thoughts took me back to that 
day in July when our bay was the scene of the worst 
storm that ever swept the port. ; 

Why the Storm God saw fit to break out that bright 
Saturday afternoon when the harbor was alive with craft 
of all ‘sorts, sail and steam, skiff and canoe, when the 
steamers groaning with their living loads were leaving 
for the different resorts, and when thousands of excur- 
sionists, young, gay, jolly and thinking only of pleasure, 
each and all in their own way, took to the water for an 
afternoon’s sport; why I say the Storm King let loose 
the vials of his wrath on that bright day, I do not know, 
but the result was terrible, and to me, and to us aboard of 
Vivia, a day ever to be remembered. 

It was the day of the race for the Prince of Wales’ cup, 
and Canada and Vivia lay bobbing at their moorings at the 
Royal Canadian Y. C., like two graceful ducks, with main- 
sails set and club topsails aloft and jibs sent up in stops. 

I was aboard Vivia. The air was light out of the south- 
west, and to the casual observer it was an ideal day for 
yachting, but to us whose duty it was to keep “an eye to 
weather” there was an ominous look in those clouds to 
the west and north, and there was a hazy blue to the 
south’ard that made us feel conscious of coming trouble. | 

Our course was from a buoy off the town.club over to 
the Island, back to town and, passing all buoys to star- 
board, go out by the Eastern Channel, round the Island 
and home through the Western Gap, finishing at the town 
club. 

The start was to be made at 3 o’clock, and at 2:30, at the 
sound of the half-hour gun, we slipped our moorings, as 
did Canada, and set off for a run down the bay. 

As 3 o’clock approached those clouds were coming home 
like fun, the haze was thicker, and to the south a long 
bank of angry blue-gray clouds showed clear above the 
horizon. e all felt it was coming, and shrouds, main 
and topmast runners, stays, etc., were all given one more 
look to, and our big topsail was eyed thoughtfully. How- 
ever, when you are racing you take chances, and as we 
saw Canada stuck to hers we decided to risk ours, and to 
lick Canada or take the consequences. 

The five-minute gun saw us maneuvering for the line, 
and to save time, let me say at once we got away first, 
breaking out our foresail and small jib topsail as we 
crossed, then hauling our wind, stood close on starboard 
tack for the Island buoy. Canada was soon after us, and 
together we began to foot fast in the now freshening 
breeze. Vivia, no slouch at any time, found the weather 
to her liking, and was just walking through it, sending 
the smother flying from her bows and more than holding 
Canada. 

The clouds to the south had become condensed, the 
whole southern sky was a mass of black, threatening 
storm, and the two yachts with decks awash were tearing 
along. As we approached the buoy and eased sheets as 
we rounded for the run back to town, we took in our fore- 
sail and set a large balloon staysail, a great drawing sail, 
and with this and everything else pulling at its best, we 
raced on through it. 

Along close in our wake came Canada, taking in her 
jib topsail and setting balloon jib, What a foreground 
she made (flying through the water like a thing of life) 
to the terrible blackness behind her. Why were we not 
warned? Why did we carry on and put those boats to 
the strain they were about to be subjected to? Why risk 
spars, boat, life, perhaps? Why? Because the-spirit of 
adventure had got hold of us, we were ahead, and were 
going to stay there if we could, and what true yachtsman 
will blarie us? And we had every confidence in our 
skipper, and he in us, and we knew our boat. 

Then came the deluge. The last thing I remember 
seeing of Canada was, upright and graceful, coming down 
on tts like a race horse, and then the squall took her. 
Over she went, and over further; with a crash the top- 
mast went over the side, sending the topsail in a tangle 
flying far out to leeward, and then the mast below the 
hounds, and again just above the deck. That balloon jib 
was too much for her. and when they tried to bring her 
to the wind she would not come with that great sail for- 
ward; everything went, and Canada was a wreck. 

And how about Vivia? We just had time to see Can- 
ada’s plight when we were caught. Oh, that club topsail! 
Over went Vivia, decks awash, and almost on her beam 
ends. Fearing to bring her up with the sail pressure we 
had aloft, helm was put hard up and we kept her before 
it. How she tore through it, smothered in a rush of leap- 
ing, angry water. Halyards and sheets were let fly, and 
that great topsail was got tinder the lee of the mainsail 
and left to hang there. Of course, as luck would have 
it, the sail was set tp leeward of the peak halyards, and 
we could not get it in to weather. With boom eased off 
we got her going dead before it. Nothing gave, not a 
sheet or tack parted, and Vivia, relieved of topsail and 
balloon foresail, under mainsail and jib alone, was tearing 
along covered with foam, flying through the heavy sea 
runnifig, at terrible speed; ahead of tus not half a mile 
away the line of city docks. We kept her full and let her 
scud with the topsail still hanging, doing no harm under 
the lee of the mainsail. ; 

The next thing was to get her about and “it” off her. 
We took our time and kept cool. We must not miss 
stays with those docks under our lee; jib sheets were let 
fly. main sheet brought in. and up she came, game and 
full of life. Then, as she hung in the wind, the rip 
and™roar Of the storm was felt to the full, and Vivia 
— arid men stem to on We sees break- 
ing clean over her and coming al clear 3 
The jib: was"Reld “on to arid mainsail eased, that 

ig topsail; now to weather where we could get at it, wals 

ly lowered. Then gathering way, off we raced and 
over we went, sending up a churn and smother of splash- 
ing, whirling water and throwing the spray of it dlean over 
the main peak. Oh, you yachtsmen! Is there's 
that comes anywhere near the sensation of the ' of a’ 
well-found, well-handled yacht in a gale of wind, as you 
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go racing through the tush of ever-varying sea, over this, 
taking that abroad, and through .the ¢--with “scuppers 
awash, hanging on with your eyelids, the wind whistling 
and shrieking through the gear above! 

lt was a grand day, and as the force of: the storm 
gradually lessened we kept Vivia running up and down the 
bay, till the worst was over, and then clearing up the 
tangle of gear and coiling down, when all was in hand 
keeping hard away, we rounded the buoy off Town Club, 
and for the first time had a chance to see what had been 
the result to others. 

From the big schooner Oriole down, every boat under 
canvas had doused everything, with the exception of 
Beaver, with Mr. Jarvis at the stick. He hove to till the 
worst was over, and under scandalized mainsail took his 
anchorage at the Royal Canadian Y. C. Monita, Toronto, 
Merrythought and many more also sustained more or 
less damage. The number of craft upset were many, and 
so fierce was the storm that one poor fellow was carried 
bodily off the end of the waterworks dock and drowned. 

We continued the race, and after having 4 pretty rough 
time of it in the heavy sea running out in the lake, finished 
in due course. 

Vivia was none the worse, and we felt pardonably proud 
of our tight little ship. Geo, E. Macrae. 

Toronto, Nov, 28. 


A Long Cruise. 


THE small power craft driven by some form of naphtha 
engine is to-day so much of a necessity that it is difficult 
to say which of its many forms is the most useful. In its 
original form, of a power tender for yachts in place of 
the rowing cutter and gig, it has proved almost invaluable 
to yachtsmen, and has permitted the general use of deep 








draft yachts. As a pleasure boat, the open naphtha launch - 


has made its way to all inland and coast waters, and has 
brought in many new converts to yachting. One of the 
greatest boons it has brought to yachting is the small 
cabin cruiser, with its cheap fuel and limited attendance 
in the form of skilled labor as compared with steam. 
There is hardly a limit to the cruising which may be done 
in American waters at a small expense in a properly de- 
signed naphtha yacht. The following account of a cruise 
is from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: , 

A trim and well-equipped yacht came down the river 
yesterday forenoon and moored at the foot of Carr street. 
She attracted little attention until it was learned that she 
was making a remarkable voyage. The craft belongs to 
Charles G. Burgoyne, of New York, a member of the 
Halifax River Y. C., of Florida. The trip is remarkable, 
not only on account of its length, but on on account of 
the extreme points that the yacht has reached, or will 
reach, in the American waters. The little craft, which is 
named Sweetheart, is 8oft. long, 15ft. beam, and is a twin- 
screw propeller, the motive power being two gasoline 
engines. She is of light draft, but is powerfully built, 
with a close cabin. - 

But two passengers are on the boat, Mr, Burgoyne and 
his wife, who are making the voyage entirely for their own 
amusement and delectation. ‘The crew consists of four 
persons, the captain, a sailor, engineer and cook. — 

The party left Dayton, Fla., May 4 last, and sailed up 
the Atlantic coast, ‘sometimes inside and at other times 
outside of the numerous islands that line the coast, until 
New York was reached. There they stopped for a short 
time, after which they proceeded up the Hudson River to 
Troy, thence by the Erie Canal to and through Lake 
Ontario and down the St. Lawrence River to Tadousac. 
From that point the party proceeded up the Saguenay 
River to Chicoutimi, the head of the navigation in the 
stream, and the extreme northern point reached by boat 
in the St. Lawrence basin. 

From that point they returned to Richelieu, Canada, 
the mouth of the Sorel River, the outlet of Lake Cham- 
plain. Here another side tour was made up the Sorel 
River into Lake Champlain and back again to the St. 
Lawrence River. The trip was then made up the St. 
Lawrence, through Lake Ontario, the Welland Canal, 
Lake Erie, the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, Lake Huron 
and Lake Michigan to Chicago. From Chicago the party 
proceeded through the Illinois and Michigan Canal to La 
Salle, thence down the Illinois River to Grafton, and on 
to this city. The tourists will remain here for a few 
days and they will then proceed on to New Orleans, and 
thence along the Gulf coast to Key West, Fla., along the 
eastern coast of Florida 400 miles to Dayton, the starting 

int. 

“oo serious accident has occurred to the little boat dur- 
ing the voyage, but a number of little mishaps have de- 
layed the progress of the tourists at various points. The 
craft was blown ashore in Indian River, Fla., where she 
remained about three days, when she was put back into 
the river and proceeded on the way undamaged by the ex- 
perience. Mr. Burgoyne said the trip had been a delight- 
ful one and he expected to make it again next year, but 
that he was in favor of going the other way next time. 
He proposes to ascend the Mississippi River in the spring. 
spend the summer on the Northern lakes, and. then sati 
down the Atlantic coast in the fall. The party is enjoying 
the best of health. They expect to reach Dayton in about 
a month. 





Capt. George Tompkins, of the gasoline yacht Bonnie, 
who reached his home at Marcus Hook.on Nov. 27, gives 
a graphic account of the burning of the craft on Saturday, 
near Baltimore, and his thrilling escape. The Bonnie was 
owned by James Austin, of Lansdowne, and had been on a 
five weeks’ cruise along the South Carolina coast. The 
captain was. bringing her home. Near Baltimore the 
yacht put in at the Columbia Iron Works for repairs, as 
the result of a break-down, and then started out again. 
At North Point the gasoline ignited, and the flames spread 
so rapidly that efforts to get assistance proved unavailing. 
The Bonnie burned to the water’s edge and sank. A tug 
arrived in time to rescue Capt. Tompkins, who was taken 
to Baltimore. The Bonnie was 45ft. long, and was at- 
tached to the Corinthian Y. C. fleet. She carried a large 
quantity of ammunition and sporting paraphernalia, 
which were de he captain was forced to leave 
fight the flames, for 


the yacht, after v nly ing to 
se te seers 


fear of an 





New-York C. C. Onc-Design Class. 


As a natural consequence of its location directly ad- 
jacent to the Lower Bay, of its large membership, and the 
development of the sailing canoe into an extreme racing 
machine, the New York Canoe Club has of late years 
gathered a large fleet of single-handers and small yachts. 
The, type of canoe .in use in the early years of the club, 
able in model, staunch in construction, and better fitted 
than any other craft of its size for work about New 
York Harbor, the Kill von Kull, Raritan Bay and the 
Shrewsbury, has been exterminated by the bath-tub racing 
machine, and this latter craft has so little to recommend 
it to any but the few racing enthusiasts that the majority 
of old canoeists have been forced to seek craft which are 
in no sense canoes. It was this demand for a craft of 
sufficient size and power for the Lower Bay, and yet 
suitable for the requirements of an old canoeist, which 
produced the successful La Gloria, still owned in the club. 
Several attempts have been made by the club to establish 
a one-design class of small yachts, 15-footers or something 
similar,,which would prove popular for the club members, 
the requirements being primarily a boat of light draft, 
able enough for rough water, as in cruising across the 
Lower Bay and up the Shrewsbury, and fast enough for 
class racing. These experiments in several classes of the 
scow type have not proved successful. 

For several years past Mr. C. B. Vaux, one of the oldest 
members of the club and of the A. C. A., has owned a 
small sloop, Eileen, designed by Wm. H. Hand, Jr., of 
New Bedford, and has used her constantly about Graves- 
end Bay and the Lower Bay, as well as for longer cruises 
on Long Island Sound. This boat has proved so satisfac- 
tory in every way that Mr. Hand has been called on to 
build a new one-design class from the same design, with 
such alterations as experience has suggested. 

The new boats, whose lines and sail plan are here given, 
are intended for single-handers, to be easily handled by 
one man, and to give accommodation for two or three on 
short cruises. Owing to the shoal. water at places in 
Gravesend Bay and up the Shrewsbury, in Great Kills and 
other nearby cruising waters, the draft has been kept 
down by the use of a centerboard, but this houses in the 
keel so as to leave the cabin clear of a trunk. The model 
itself is eminently able and seaworthy, with easy lines 
below that promise fair speed. With the iron keel it is 
practically non-capsizable. 

In the heavy fall gale of 1898 Eileen, at her moorings 
off the club house, struck on an old anchor at low water 
and with a heavy sea running, and her whole bottom was 
pounded in. She had, however, an air tank in each end 
which kept her afloat with decks just awash for over a 
day, until the gale moderated and she could be towed 
ashore. The new boats will have similar air tanks, of 
galvanized iron, of a capacity ample to float the iron 

eel, 

While in so small a yacht the headroom is necessarily 
limited, the cabin has plenty of length and breadth, and 
to a man who began his cruising by sleeping below decks 
in a Rob Roy canoe and later found ample room in a 
canoe-tent pitched between the masts.of a 16 by 30 canoe, 
the question of room appears very different from what it 
would if he had begun in a keel cutter. The cabin will 
be dry, snug and cozy, all that can be expected in so 
small a yacht. 


The construction calls for a plank keel 2% by 8%in.. 


amidships, tapering into a stem and sternpost, each 2% by 
4in., all of white oak. The frames are 1 by Iin., steamed 
oak, spaced 12in., with bent oak floors of the same size, 
each 3ft. long, across the keel forward and aft. This 
method has been much used about Buzzard’s Bay, and has 
proved very satisfactory, being strong, light and durable. 
Over the iron keel the floors are sawn from 234in. oak 
plank, six in number, the keel bolts, of %4in. iron, passing 
through the floors and being set up with nuts over heavy 
washers. The deck beams are sawn from oak plank, the 
main beams, at partners, fore end of house and after end 


of cockpit, being 134 by 134in., the others sided tin, and 


moulded 13in., all spaced 12in. 

The clamps are of oak in single lengths, 2 by 1% amid- 
ships, tapering to 1%4 by 1% at the ends. The bilge 
stringers, of yellow pine, 114 by 14, run in single lengths 
from the stem to the transom. 

The planking is of white pine, which the builders have 
found more satisfactory than cedar, finished 54in. thick. 
The deck is also of Sin. pine, covered with canvas laid 
in shellac. The sides of house and cockpit are of %in. 
quartered oak, the cabin roof being of canvased pine, like 
the deck. The floors of cabin and cockpit, the seats in 
cockpit and the cabin bulkhead are of cypress, bright 
finished, and the cabin doors are quartered oak with 
cypress panels. The centerboard pennant enters the cock- 
pit through a galvanized iron pipe. The yacht steers with 


a tiller. 
Length— 
IE MR as na Hale sciee vioetns.c6 fad ea 28ft. 
MMS os cha tbiy ows «ocsevcabes aes 18ft. 
SN OUR 68) hig! owing wes cae Oae bemiak Sft. 
Draft— 
WE cade Jaactee dbo ietkaacs devoemeos 2ft. 7in. 
WU MONI ic Sele adi cee nasintepnes sft. 6in. 
DUMROMDEB ice Je ecieckecashectegiegored 4,300lbs. 
NR ON as poet Lae i keoeddacesdeeced 1,365|bs. 
MUMMMMAN suk cdoace obeaet6ds 6 ucng bs ste ba 358 sq. ft. 
SRS SE poke dah goamnal caeade dod eiren 71 sq. ft. 
OO fe indice Greed hess che cud sb Oees 429 sq. ft. 





Sie Thomas Lipton’s Impressions. 


‘THe current number of the North American Review 
contains an article by Sir Thomas Lipton, entitled “After 
the Yacht Race,” in which he writes as follows: 

“T went to America with high hopes of winning the 
Cup, and with the expectation of a friendly reception. 
My hopes have been disappointed, but my expectations 
have been far exceeded. Never,can I forget the thousand 
and one acts of good will shown me during my stay in 
American waters, nor the multitude of friendly faces that 
watched my departure from her shores. I did not win 
the Cup, but I did secure a much better token—that of 
the abiding brotherhood of our two peoples, 






‘Ttewassiny-good-fortutesto -bepresetit dt the weleome 
given to Admiral Dewey,-and to-have a place in that 
wonderful procession, for which the two jubilee proces- 
sion§ in London had only partially prepared me, so that I 
had beforé me this great object lesson of America’s fervent 
patriotism ‘and of America’s generosity of good feeling 
toward myself as the representative of another country. 
It was impossible ‘not to be impressed by the one senti- 
ment and the other, and doubly so by their existence in 
harmony together. 

“Shamrock bore her name with a purpose, yet she had 
no warmer wishers for her success in Ireland than she had 
in England, in Scotland or in Wales. She had the col- 
onies, too, to wish her good luck. She rode/triumphantly 


‘over any seas dividing our own peoples; she gave us 


solidarity at home. Perhaps the uses of the race did not 
end wholly with this agreeable example of unity between 
the three kingdoms, or with the amity it exhibited between 
England and America. If the Book of Job had to be 
written again, a windless day off Sandy Hock, while two 
yachts were waiting to pit against each other their vast 
expanse of sail, might serve the purpose of the allegory. 
That was a school of patience in which it is something 
to have graduated, as did we who planned the race, and 
as did those who assembled to see it, 

“T have really nothing to add, except one more most 
grateful acknowledgment of all the pleasure and in- 
struction I derived from the whole episode—a pleasure 
with so many ramifications than the failure to lift the 
coveted Cup seemed hardly to diminish it.” 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Capt. Cornelius Witworth McKay, the veteran yachting 
reporter, of New York, died in that city on Dec. 1 at the 
age of sixty-six. He was born in New York, but grew up 
in the Boston shipyard of his father, Donald McKay, the 
famous builder of clipper ships. He was. educated as a 
naval architect, studying for a time in Europe, and he 
was engaged in shipbuilding ‘and also followed the sea as a 
ship master. About twenty years ago he, with the late 
Capt. Coffin, was noted as a yachting reporter for the New 
York daily papers, his technical knowledge of naval archi- 
tecture and seamanship qualifying him for this work. 
From 1889 to 1893 he was an inspector of vessels at the 
port of New York. He was a man of magnificent physical 
proportions, attractive manners and a ready writer on all 
nautical topics. 


Read Bros., of Fall River, have in hand an auxiliary 
schooner for Rear-Com. A. Homer Skinner, Rhode Island 
Y. C., to replace the sloop Ramallah. The new boat will 
be 57ft. over all, goft. I.w.l., 14ft. beam and 6ft. draft, with 
two gasoline motors of 8 H. P. each, located amidships. 
There will be a main cabin roft. long and two staterooms, 
the headroom being 6ft. 5in. The sail area will be about 
1,800 sq. ft. 

Pirate, knockabout, designed and raced by Mr. B. B. 
Crowninshield with much success during the season, has 
been sold to R. C. Robbins. 


The big ship house of Piepgrass Lord, City «Island, is 
one of the best places about New York for laying up small 
yachts, and many are now stored there. Most of the 
special 30-footers are there, with Shrimp, Dipper, Robin 
Hood, Walri, and a handsome little single-hand cutter 
built in Sweden last year. In the yard outside are Clara, 
Norota, Banshee, Amorita, Circe and other yachts, 

While coming up the Narrows on the way to her anchor- 
age off Bay Ridge on Nov. 25 afternoon, the 6oft. schooner 
yacht Princess Anne came into collision with the steam 
dredge Vulcan. The bow of the heavy dredge struck 
the yacht on the starboard side, staving a large hole in 
her and severely injuring two of her crew who were in 
the forecastle. They were Jan Irvesen, thirty-one years 
old, a sailor, of 923 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, whose leg 
was broken, and Hans Hildebrand, twenty-seven years 
old, the cook, who lives at 192 East Fifty-first street, this 
city. Hildebrand’s right wrist was broken and he received 
injuries to the spine. The yacht is owned by Harry B. 
Price, a broker of this city, and had been out for a 
sail to Sandy Hook with a party of about a dozen of Mr. 
Price’s friends. The Vulcan was bound for Coney Island 
Creek in tow of the tug Matthew Warren. The crash 
occurred right off the Government dock at Fort Hamilton, 
where there is a particularly strong current at certain 
phases of the tide. The injured men were at once taken 
ashore in a small boat, and after receiving first aid from 
Dr, Earl H. Wayne, were sent to their homes in carriages. 
Princess Anne was found to be leaking badly, and was 
towed to Bay Ridge and placed in a dry dock there to save 
her from sinking. It will cost about $2,400 to repair the 
damages to the vessel. the value of which is estimated at 
$10,000.—New York Times. 

Two men and a boy were hurt on the afternoon of Nov. 
26 in a collision in Gravesend Bay, off Fort Hamilton. 
between the soft. sloop yacht Geraldine, owned and com- 
manded by Edward B. Steele, of New Rochelle, and the 
fishing schooner Eliza B. Storer. The heavy tide carried 
the boats near each other, and before the accident could 
be avoided the Storer’s bow crushed into the starboard 
side of the sloop. The top running gear of the latter was 
torn away and fell to the deck. The bowsprit of the 
Storer struck two of the seamen on the yacht, Hans 
Pabst and Frederick Keller. Keller’s right wrist was 
broken and Pabst had a cut, 7in. long, on the top of his 
head besides a broken nose. Alfred Ginning, seventeen 
years old, mess boy on Geraldine, was in the cabin of the 
yacht at the time of the accident and was thrown to the 
floor. He received a severe contusion of the base of the 
spine and was partly paralyzed —New York Sun. 

Mr. Will Fife, Jr., at latest reports had by no mean: 
recovered from his illness, though much better-and abt 
to sit up each day. Shamrock will lie at moorings in the 
Garelock through the winter. 








NOTICE, 


Taz New York, Clearing House has adopted new regulation« 
governing the collection of checks and drafts on banks outside 
the city. Thig entails a collection expense on those who receiv- 
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NEW YORK C. C. ONE-DESIGN CLASS——SAIL PLAN. 

























Canoeing. 


American Canoe Association, 1899-1900, 


_Commodore, W. G. MacKendrick, 200 Eastern avenue, Toronto, 





an. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Herbert Begg, 24 King street, Toronto, Can. 
Librarian, W. P. Stephens, Thety-second street and avenue A, 


Bayonne, N. J 
Diviston Officers. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., H. C, Allen, Trenton, N. J. a 
Rear-Com., Lewis H. May, New York. } 
Purser, Arthur H. Wood, Trenton, N. J. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., John S. Wright, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., Jesse J. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 
Purser, C. Fred Wolters, 14 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 
: EASTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Frank A. Smith, Worcester, Mass. 
Rear-Com., Louis A. Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Purser, Frederick Coulson, 406 Main street, Worcester, Mass. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., J. McD. Mowatt, Kingston, Ont., Can. 
. Rear-Com. i C. Woolsey, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 
Purser, J. E. Cunningham, Kingston, Ont., Can. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Wm. C. Jupp, Detr Mich, 
Rear-Com., F. B. Huntington, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Purser, Frederick W. Dickens, 1306 Grand avenue, Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
Regatta Committee: R. Easton B Ont., Gm, 
chairmen; Herbert Begg, Toronto; BB Genin Vou ie 3 
Meet of 1900, Muskoka Lake, Aug. 3-17. 

Ofecial organ, Fonser amp Srusate. : 


Bumeck-3 





Putteck-3 


Pulteck-t 
Buttecx-! 
BDuneck-2 








Mr. Peck—By jing! I had a funny dream last night. It seemed 

that I was away in South where diamonds were lying 

all around me in heaps. Mrs, Pi Did you seem to see any 

$b eat co Be Se iy ES Se Fer Ge renee 
ews. 
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Gifle Bange and Gallery. 


Rifle at Shell Mound, . 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 27.—Yesterday was an unusally fine 
day at Shell Mound; there was no wind—a rare eins on this 
range. Many marksmen were present. In addition to the regular 
events there was a public cash shoot given by the Norddeutscher 
Club. Conditions of contest: Tickets of shots $1 each, re- 
7. 200yds. High scores were: Wm. Glinderman 97 rings, D. W. 
McLaughlin 96, Br. Rodgers 94, D. B. Faktor 94, A. Pape 93, 
F. Attinger 91, W. Garms 90, F. Koch 90. 

A hot fight ‘is being waged in the continuous contests of the 
Germania Club. D. iz Faktor and Dr. Rodgers are now tied for 
the first cash prize of $100, each naving 70 rings in best ten 3-shot 
scores, The possible is 750 rings. e Bushnell trophy, a valu- 
able one, is anybody’s as yet. At present Dr. L. O. Rodgers is in 
the lead. Conditions: two 10-shot scores per month allowed; 
entrance $1 each score; best ten scores of the 24 to count; 25- 
ring target. Dr. R. has 2,212 rings, F. P. Schuster 2,207, D. B. 
Faktor 2,189, with McLaughlin and Utschig close up. Mc- 
Laughlin has not competed regularly. 

Several good scores were made by the Golden Gate Club team 
in their score to-day for the Outdoor Life trophy, McLaughlin and 
Mason each —- 91 rings on the standard American target, and 
F. P. Schuster and Dr. moneats each making 90. 

Scores of the Golden Gate Club: 

Rifle, 25-ring target, two scores allowed: Gorman, 209, 212; F. E. 
Mason 216; C. M. Henderson 216, 213; O. A. Bremer 195; D. W. 
McLaughlin 216; G. Tammeyer 207; F. W. Belknap 202; J. F. 
Bridges 191, 189; E. N. Moore 195. __ 

Pistol, standard target, ds.: E. N. Moore 73, C. Roberts 79, 
F. W. Belknap 73, C. M. Henderson 77, J. F. Bridges 74, J. E. 
Gorman 

Team match, Outdoor Life trophy, first score, for July, 1899: 
Capt. F. Schuster 90, L. O. Rod, we . E. Gorman 77, D. 

F 





Dr. L. O 
W. McLaughlin 84, F. E. Mason 85, faktor 75; total 492. 
Second score, for November—Capt. F. P. Schuster 83, Dr. L. O. 
Rodgers 9, J. E. Gorman 74, D. W. McLaughlin 91, F. E. Mason 
91, D. B. Faktor 75; total 604. Roeet. 


R fle at Conlin’s Gallery. 


Prize shooting for November was ended at Conlin’s gallery, 513 
Sixth avenue, New York, on Thanksgiving Day. First prize for 
rapid firing was won by George Herman, 15 shots in 11 seconds, 
scoring 14. He has done this in 7% seconds in practice. A. C. 
Goodrich won first at rest shooting with Ballard rifie, 10 shots at 
25yds., scoring 92 out of 100. Peter DeNice, at 25yds., off-hand, 
made 11 bulls out of 12 shots on a 2%in. bull. Dr. R. H. Sayer 
has mae the best scores with the revolver since the gallery has 
been open, and W. C. Southwick has done the best work with 
the Stevens single-shot pistol. There will be prizes for the best 
rifle, pistol and revolver scores during the month of December. 
All are welcome. 


There passed through the Barge Office yesterday a family that 
created some curiosity. It was that of Moises V. Ponce, a 
Peruvian; his wife, Francesca, and four little boys. The family 
arrived from Para on the Red Cross steamship Maranheuse. 
Ponce’s home is in Iquitos, a town on the eastern slope of the 
Andes. He and his family wanted to go to Truxillo, on the 
coast of Peru, but between his home and his objective point lay 
the Andes. “There being no railroad and the way being extremely 
rough on beasts of burden, Ponce decided to go by boat down 
the Amazon to Para, thence by steamship to New York, and thence 
by steamship again to Colon. After crossing the isthmus by rail, 
the family will board a coast steamer at Panama and continue 
their journey to Truxillo. The distance between Ponce’s home 
and Truxillo is only 400 miles, but by the way he has chosen he 
will have traveled 9,000 miles by the time he reaches his destina- 
tion.—New York Times. 


Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send to 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Dec. 12.—Dexter Park, L. I.—Live-bird shoot of the Brooklyn 
Gun Club. John S. Wright, Mgr. 
Dec. 12-16.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Watson’s Park tournament. 
John Watson, Station & Chicago, Ill. c 
Dec. 16.—Batavia, N. Y.—B.C cup contest for championship at 
targets, between Messrs. W. 
challenger. 
Dec. 19.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Open shoot of the 
Emerald Gun.Club. Live birds. L. H. Schortemeier, Vice-Pres. 
Dec. 31-Jan. 1.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Amateur tournament of the 
Wisconsin Gun Club. P. Himmelstein, Sec’y. 
Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 
contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 
landicap ireoentry, contest. 
Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Medal contest the first 
and third Fridays of each month. 
1900. 


Jan 16.-19.—Hamilton, Ont., Can.—Annual tournament of the 
Hamilton Gun~ Club; $1,500 in prizes. Open to the world. H. 


am. ‘y. 

Jan. 47-18.—Danville, Iil.—Sconce-Cadwallader invitation shoot. 
Live birds and targets. John Parker, Mgr. ane 

Feb. 13-17.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Third annual midwinter tourna- 
ment; $1,000 added; 2cent targets (Rose system) and live birds 
(high s aed. Capt. A. R. Smith, Sec’y. 

April 2—New York Vi gg = og Association’s Grand 
American Handicap. Edwar nks, y. 

April 18-21—Lincoln, Neb.—Third annual amateur tournament 
of the Lincoln Gun Club. Live birds and targets. W. S. Stein, 


y. 
May %—Chi Til.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
cnt of the “Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. W. B. 











Crosby, holder, and Fred Gilbert, 


Il, Sec’y. 
eu ‘ca N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
ew Set ssociation for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
enry 


ment. J. C. Porterfie 


June “‘il.—New York’ Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
ican Handicap target tournament, Edward Banks, Sock, 
Aug. 28-30.—Arnold’s Park; Okoboji Lake, Ia—Budd-Gilbert 


DRIVERS AND. TWISTERS. 
. lo the sbesace of the Eéiter of this department all commu- 


nications intended for publication should be addressed to the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co.: 


tes, > 
June 67.—Columbus O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League tourna- 
ia, Sec’y. 








Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
allsuch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 


e for the Brooklyn Gun Club’s invitation live- 
bird shoot are naw ready for ution. The shoot is to be he’! 


4 Sa 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 
Carteret ‘Gun Club. 


Garden City, L. 1, Nov. 80.—The Thanksgiving Day shoot. of ° 
the Carteret ‘Gon Club was aad here rear: The tather was 


fine, and the birds were a ot. main oven. of the day 
was the Maryland cup eaaeiows, at 20 birds, in which ‘Mon 
and G. S. McAlpin tied for the cup on In the shoot-o 


McAlpin won. In this event H Money made a'clean score, 
but being a guest he was ineligi for the cup. His. shooting 
throughout the day was excellent. Following the cup event were 
a miss-and-out at ds., a_ sweep at-8 pairs, s., and two-}-bird 
sweeps. Brown and L. Duryea tied for first place in the 

of the 5-bird sweeps, and Brown, Mackay and Ripley in ‘the other. 


The scores: 

Maryland Cup. M: Sweep. 
H Money, 30...........0+5 sapizsdaozaga2ases22 2) Teas isI208 os 
G S McAlpin, 31......... 01221222222222222202—18 2220 —3. 011001—3 
Capt Money, 30.........+.. 12122220221101222222—18 
Williams, '28......... 00000 0-15 0 -0 1010w 
Com Emerson, 27........ 02101021020w 0 —0 1010002 
C H Mackay, 28........ oe: .< —  waege GAL aeaee 
EE Ubi avevesvisesssoel 22020212220222 w 212200—4_121012—5 
L T Davenport, 30........ 1221200222210w 0 —O ...... 
W P Thompson, 28....... 022021210020w 0 —0 ...... 
FS 200112220w 101212—5 
H B Duryea, 27..........- 00221 


NE sasuke tehvent eter aveessbeansinesctnes 

Shoot-off for cup: 
McAlpin .. 
Money 








Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Dexter Park, Nov. 28.—At the regular monthly shoot of the Hell 

Gate Gun Club there were no less than thirty-eight men to face 
the traps. The birds were a fine, strong lot, and flew well, con- 
sidering there was hardly a breath of wind stirring. Of the club 
members, President John H. Voss, Conrad Webber and H. Foster 
made — scores, notwithstanding they were standing at the 
30yds. mark. John Schlicht ought to have had a clean score, as 
his last bird was a comparatively easy right-quarterer. The only 
theory to be advanced for his missing it is that there is an old custom 
in this club that every man making a straight score has what is 
known as an “apple jack” on him, which means he is supposed to 
call all the boys in, and there and then “throw = itas hat,”” 
which is sometimes quite expensive. President Voss was inclined 
to fine him $1, but relented after chafing him good-naturedly. Of 
the guests, that crack revolver shot and promising gun shot, Dr. 
Ashly A. Webber, killed his 10 straight, using y one barrel on 
the first 8. This young man is bound to rise to the front rank 
of wing shots in this country ere long, he being a perfect gentleman 
in his actions and demeanor, quite unassuming and ever ready 
to do anything to oblige a fellow shooter. The scores: 


Thirty yards, 7 points: 





Os ssccvesal 1121222112—10 E Doeinck ........ 2202122122— 9 
> Webber .......... 21111112210 W A Sands........ 2020222222— 8 
FR wecacccecs 2122122121—10 F Tostel ..........+ 0011212002— 6 
Twenty-eight yards, 7 points: 
Cc long Soetepebsosa 12221 —9 Ph Wollfel ....... 2°01112122— 8 
J Wellbrock ....... 11220122*1— 8 
Twenty-eight yards, 6% points: 
J. Schlicht ......... 2122222110— 9 P Garms, Jr....... 2212122*10— 8 
The Professor...... 2220220022— 9 
Twenty-eight yards, 5% points: 
i ME ccusbvcnenat 1 1z71— 9 L T Munch ....... 100*020221— 5 
Te BNR ovvocesect 1220202121— 8 Geo K Briet....... 210002*001— 4 
Twenty-eight yards, 6 points: 
Tt ERs ssesvended 212129119 — 9 E Marquand ...... 1110112010— 7 
7 PEED ansccccseen 2210101210— 7 C Schaefer ......... 00111011*0— 5 
We. BOE ss censnens 2100021121—- 7 P Giepel ........... 
Twenty-eight yards, 4 ints: 
B Brennan s.-..---: tba 6 CH Schmidt......o01e— 3 
a onsenogsensed 00200: igger . J 
A Knodei ......... 1200102200— 6 © Schadler .2..7..“01g22906— 6 
T J Deady.. -00020°0222— 4 
Dr Cramer .... 
Dr Kemble 





Aqueduct Gun Club. 


Aqueduct, L. I., Nov. 30.—The Thanksgiving Day shoot of the 
Aqueduct Gun Club was well attended, nineteen shooters facing 
the traps. No clean scores were made and first place was won by 
J]. Tristram, with 14. Scores: 


Tristram....111111011111111—14 H Allen....... 001111101000111— 9 
Mills....... 111110111111101—13 us Dayton. .111011001001101— 9 
W __Hopkins. . .111011101111111—13 Camden . - --000011011000111— 7 
© BEER ccccane 110111111101110—12 A Van Siclen.100110100100010— 6 
B Hopkins..111111110110011—12_ H Van Siclen.010010100001100— 5 
Laney....... 110110111010111—11 O Sackett..... 010000101001001— 5 

E Smith....... 111011101011101—11 Strong....... 010001001010001— 
Dr Bryant..... 111001101111011—11 Manly....... 100001000100100— 4 
W Ryder...... 111101100101101—10  T Williams... .000000000000000— 0 


W Glazebrook.011010110111110—10 
Crescent Athletic Club. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 2.—The first of the series of shoots for 
the December cup was held to-day on the club’s grounds, at Bay 
Ridge. G. W. Cropsey won the event. The scores: 

December cup, 25 targets per man, handicap allowance: G. W. 
Cropsey, 4, 24; G. Stephenson, 5, 22; A. R. Fish, 3, 22; F. B. 
Stephenson, 5, 22; J. H. Hallock, 3, 22; H. A. Kryn, 2, 20; G. 
Notman, 4, 20; W. W. Marshall, 4,20; A.C. Wyckoff, 5, 19; A. L. 
Kenyon, 6, 19; E. L. Rhett, 6, 18; L. C. Hopkins, '5, 16; F. D. 
Mead, 8, 15; E. C. Britton, 8, 14. 

Prize shoot, 15 singles and 5 pairs: G. Stephénson 24, F. Stephen- 
son 21, J. H. Hallock 20, A. C. Wyckoff 20, G. Stephenson 18, 
G, W. poveay 18, Lowndes Rhett 18, A. R. Fish 19, Henry Kryn 
16, W. W. Marshall 16; E. C. Britton 8. 

en pairs: Kryn 16, Notman 15, F. Stephenson 13, G. Stephen- 
son 11, Fish 8, L. O’Brien 10, L. Rhett 11, Marshall 11, Wyckoff 11, 

Twenty-five targets, unknown traps, known angles: Kryn 20, F. 

Stephenson 19, Notman 18, G. Stephenson 18, Wyckoff 15, Marshall 


Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 


_ Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Dec. 2.—The Sheepshead Bay Gun Club’s 
live-bird shoot was held to-day at the Cedars. Scores: 

Club shoot, 7 live birds: I. McKane, 28yds., 7; H. Koch, 26yds., 
6; J. J. .Pillion, 29yds., 5; P. Martin, 28yds., 6; H. {, Montanus, 
Bye, 6; . McKane, 27yds., 6; b. J: Heffner, yds., 5; F. 
Aborn, 27yds., 4; R. Smith, 28yds., 4; C. Dwyer, “aF @ S 
Voorhies, 26yds., 4; R. Roderick, 25yds., 1; A. Seller, 26yds., 3; 
Wm. H. Boyle, 26yds., 3; J. Burns s., 3; H. Lund 26yds., 
4 H. J. Tryoler, 26yds., 4; W. J. Seaton, 27yds., 2; E. Voorhies, 


yds., 2; D. Martin, 26yds., 3. 

No. 1, 5 live birds: J. Burns F. Lundey 1, C. Dwyer 3, G. 
McKane 3, D. Martin 2, H. K 4, F. Osborne 2, P. Martin 3, 
1, Cordes 2, M. Boyle 3, A. Soeller 4; W. Seaton 1, H.-Tryoler 4, 

. J. Montanus 3, D. Heffner 2 R: Smith 3, J. Smith & J. B. 
Voorhies 3, J. J. Pillion 4, TI. Me 3. 


No. 2, 5 birds: Burns 4, Lundey 1, Dwyer 3, McKane 3, Martin 
2, Koch 4 


"No. 3, 5 live birds: Burns 1, Lundey 4, Dwyer 2, G. McKane 2, 
D. Martin 3, Koch 1 


No. 4, 5 live birds: Burns 5, Lundey 5, Dwyer 5, McKane 5, 


Martin 5, Koch 5. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 30.—The holiday- shoot of the Brooklyn 
Gun Club was held on the club’s greunds to-day. The 


was at 50 targets, handicap allowance, for a Stevgps pistol. 

as Be Rene fg Dee eB eae 

n ; en ls ; Dr. : 

ST ee ete Zitarget handicap, { 
—The main event t was i 

an electric night watch lamp, wh x won by Dr. A. A. Webber 

after two ties had been shot off. scores: : 


3 


Amend, 5........ ee ebesanvai tint tel 
Brigham, 


Brrveveereeeeeeenereneres 8—22 


. 


5 - The birds were a good lot. 


PUKE, Borrecccacecess vevesecees AOLOLIO 01111—14— 8—22 
eat Bias iy sas gsvec phases —17— 5-22 


asks 222 aaaoonno0onii001101110—16— 5—21 
ps ined ssnrecaas —23— 3—25 
TE nnn csc ce asec ad 1011111111111140111111111—23— 6—25 
MMe ness eset aes 1110101111111111011010111—20— 6—25 
W Grillner, ¢:.....-....00cccc0002 0110111001110011101111110—17— 7—24 
Shoot-off of second ties: 
RE Monee cue ctock she 4111101111101111111111111—23— 3—25 
MANNE, Mectecccalcasc, sstets.ckecd 00110000111111111001111—17— 6—23 
RAMEE aE tcnreshs cactus caak’ 1110010110101110001111011—16— 6—22 


Weer an 1, 15 targets: Dr. Gardiner 12, Hopkins 12, Adams, 11, 
right 
No. targeis: Dr. Gardiner 25, Wright 17, Webber 24, Hop- 
kins . W. Gardiner 11. ” . 
No.. 3, 10 epee: Dr. Gardiner 9, Hopkins 9, Lane 7, Webber 8, 
Wright 7, Brigham 6, David 8, Adams 7, W. Gardiner 6. 
G. B. Paterson, Sec’y. 





Cincionati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, O., Nov. 30.—Herewith find scores of Thanksgivin 

Day shoot of the Cincinnati Gun Club. Shooting has been dull 

here since our tournament, but this is no doubt due to the game 

season. Schuler’s beautiful live-bird trophy will be contested for for 

the first ‘ime next Wednesday, and a good entry list is looked for. 
res: 


TIMED des J cmiboveowes nu 220122121112211—14 110 —2 
Th Apicsperiedseccved 21222222222222—14 2222226 
Robertson 222%2202020222*—10 2222226 
Jerry ..... 222222202221222—14 222220—5 
Ackley . 122212112221121—15 1220 —3 
oth x 122212210210212—13 122 —3 
ay Bee .............1020021022— 7  002211122212220—12_—.......... 
uler 211221122211222-15 22 —-) 
Miller 210111022121222—-13_ Sti... 
Lindsley 222222222922222—15 sw. ws 
hlers 11211211211*112—14_ 0 —-0 
Morris 122220210122022—12_ ti... .. 
Modac 12110212122010*—11_ _—si....... 
Wanda 220200222010102— 9 ...... 





Dec. 1—A 100-bird match for $100 a side and the price of birds 
was shot to-day between Nye and Werk. The weather was dark 
and cold, and there was a very light wind. The birds were a 
selected fot, strong, dark and very fast. The retrieving was done 

Mr. Gambell’s setter Colonel, and there is none better. Nye 
shoots Robertsor a similar race in the near future. The score: 
Nye 





Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 


Wisstnominc, Pa., Nov. 30.—The Philadelphia Trapshooters’ 
League wound up its series of contests to-day on the grounds of 
the Florists’ Gun Club, at this place. The conditions of the indi- 
vidual match were 15 targets, known angles; 15 targets, unknown 
angles, handicap added to score. The team match conditions were 
three-men teams, 25 targets per man, handicap added. The score: 

Individual match: orrison 30, Longnecker 30, Ford 30, Ridge 
30, Redifer 30, J. Fisher 30, Felix 30, Edwards 30, Landis 30, De 
Houpt 30, McFails 30, Park 30, Franklin 30, H. Fisher 29, Puff 29, 
Winchester 29, O’Brien 28. 

Team match: 

Glen Willon Gun Club Team No. 1—McFalls 28, Cowan 239, 
Free 26—83. 

Independent—Ridge 29, Landis 27, Lomgnesher 26—82. 
. aan Lake Gun Club Team No. 2—McAfee 26, Reed 26, Peden 


Florists’ Gun Club Team No. 1—Smith 27, Harris 23, Park 26—76. 
bee i. Club Team No. 1—O’Brien 26, Winchester 25, 
wards 21— 


Southwark Gun Club Team No. 2—Woodstager 22, Ford 24, 
Fisher 25—71. 


Soo Gun Club. 


Stovx Cry, Ta., Nov. 22.—The Soo Gun Club’s two days’ live- 
bird and target tournament closed to-day. The first day’s weather 
was miserable—damp, foggy, and at times a drizzling rain fell. The 
birds were slow and sluggish, but hard to see on account of the 
dull weather, and shooting was therefore difficult. The winners on 
the first day were: 

First event, 7 live birds: Budd, Saxton, Saunders, Bray and 
Glisman_7 each. Second event, 15 targets: Robertson 15. Third 
event, 15 targets: Gilbert 15. Fourth event, 10 live birds: Budd, 
Shaw, Milner, Boyd, 19 each. 

The second day’s weather conditions were first class. The sun 
remained hidden behind clouds just enough to make the light right. 

The winners were: 

First event, 7 live birds: Budd, Klein, Glisman, Halla, Peterson, 
O’Brien, Leech, 7 each. Second event, 15 targets, Peterson, 15. 
Third event, 15 targets: Klein, Gilbert, 14 each. Fourth event, 10 
live birds: Burk, Gilbert, Milner, Gorman, 10 each. Fifth event, 15 
tergets: Klein, Bush, 15 each. Sixth event, 15 targets: Bray and 
Klein 15 each. Seventh event, 15 targets: Gilbert and Kirshner 15 
each. Eighth event, 15 targets: Budd, 15. Ninth event, 15 live 


birds: Irwin, Milner, Gorman, 15 each. 





Groton Rod and Gun Club. 


Grotox, Conn., Nov. 30.—Following are scores of the Groton 
Rod and ‘Gun Club’s shoot for a cup presented to the club by 
Dr. Seneca D. Powell, of New York: 





S R Geer.. err al taeenTEL TEL SOELTLIeseeEL $0 
Cc 
A 
Cc 

A 
1h A 
AN 
HCM 000010001111 
W L Morgan. . . .01000000010001000101000100100011000101001010110100—16 
L Avery.......004 00011000110010001011010100111110010000011111110111—26 
B Fowler........ 10001011010111010111100111110101011010010111101011—31 
G. C Strong...... §000001100011111.1111101011101111111111101111010110—34 


J. A. Perxrins, Pres. 


Springfield Shooting Club. 


Sprincrietp, Mass., Dec. 1—Since the opening of the bird 
season the club house of the Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club 
has been but little visited by members, but Thanksgiving morn- 
ing the and windows were thrown’ open and a very en- 
joyable shoot was held, which will doubtless be followed by 
more ‘special and regular meets. the members who turned 
out 7 ee occasion are well-known trapshooters. Among them 
were Messrs. Merritt, Jordan, Coats, Hatch and Eaton, of Spring- 
field, and Dr. aa eye The events consisted of 
r sweeps at singles and doubles, incomers and “flyovers,” 
and of sharpening the teeth and appetites for turkey dinners on 
certain ts provided by generous Mr. Coats. The club 
intends to hold a short, snappy, open shoot Christmas morning 
for lakes and a turkey. Neighboring sportsmen who 
enjoy exceptionally 


shooting over a magautrap on fine id: 
should bear this in mind, ° J. 2 E. F 


Audubon Gun Club. 











Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 2.—The first of a series of y shoots 
to be held on the first Saturday of each month was shot to-day. 
It was. the fourth event on the programme. was a heavy 
wind, and the shooting was difficult. Scores: 

Events: . 123465 ‘ 

T Be Seesy 
E --» 912 2218 14 
c ~-. 10 18 16 15 12 

Reid.......... 7 7101014 
eseceeees 12 12 22 16 12 

N eosceseeeee 10 91315 11 . " . 

i aveccesee 14 15 2419 14 se * 
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St. Louis Doings—Sumpter-Dr. Smith. 
. Mo., Nov. 29.—John J. Sumpter and Dr. J. W. Smith 
ete eae wae cathe tet Lous Gn Cok pnts ae 


1 
pigeons per man for $100 a side, loser to Rey for the birds. The 
match was eduled to begin at 2 o’cl but it was nearly 3 
betore Dre Salt pat in d 


his appearance, and it was 3:03 before the 
rate was actually by Sumpter, who had won the toss. The 
race i y an; iormance on the 
part of the principals, 


i: 


c 
and the score ot 91 should have been much 
greater on the quality of the birds Sapged. Had either man shot 
in the form he is capable of, it woul ve landed him a winner 
by 4 or 5 bi for either is able to kill 95 of such birds under such 
favorable conditions. Both shot very raggedly at first, and as 
early as the 6th round Dr, Smith had a lead of 2 birds, though he 
was unable to maintain this long, as he speedily got in a bunch 
of misses, so that at 10 birds they were once more tied, and the 
end of the first string of 25 found Sumpter 1 in the lead, with 22 
to 21. Toward the finish of this string the Doctor was badly up in 
the air, and that his losses were not peeter was due entirely to 
sheer luck, for the ppethering of his 19th and 21st can ony be at- 
tributed to such. ¢ 19th, a loggy incomer, was sane slobbered 
and headed for the dea line, which it would certainly 
have crossed but for the crowd that was congregated there, and 
which caused it to turn and fly along it about l0yds. further and 
then drop just inside. The 2ist was a wicked bird, that was 
knocked down with the second a long way off, but it was strong 
of wing. d , 

Here again the element of luck was very much in evidence, for 
when an effort was made to gather it the bird got up good and 
strong, and though it flew more than twice the distance necessary 
to e it out al bounde it very obligingly took the longest route 
and stopped just inside, where by great caution on the part of 
Charley Spencer it was gathered. hile three of the four misses 
charged to the Doctor were outgoers,,only one of them was 
really a hard bird, his 22d. Sumpter, too, did little better. His 
first miss was really due to bad shooting. Both men braced up con- 
siderably in the next string and gave a good account of them- 
selves, scoring 23, and the four birds lost were good ones. It 
looked like a cinch for the M.D, when Sumpter missed 3 out ot 
his next 10, which gave the former a lead of 2 once more and but 
40 more birds to shoot at. However, Sumpter managed to pull 
himself together at last, and proceeded to do some very excellent 
shooting, so that little by little he reduced his opponent’s . lead, 
and when the latter lost his head on an incomer on the 88th 
round he again assumed the lead. Dr. Smith should have 
smothered tiiis bird, as he had done many similar ones, but when 
he missed it with his first he withheld his second until the bird 
was within 15ft. of the muzzle of his gun before he fired, so that 
though he hit it slightly it toppled over the dead line. Stupid 
as this piece of shooting was, Sumpter came very near duplicatin 
it, for his ¥ith bird was similar in flight, and he lost it in muc 
the same manner, only that it ducked his second, though this is 
no excuse, for the shot should have been made long before it was. 
Excepting for the bit of luck mentioned, the result is a proper one, 
and the race should have resulted in a tie, as neither could out- 
shoot the other, though there were ample opportunities. Sump- 
ter’s best run was 36, and Dr. Smith’s 27. 

The weather was bright and clear, without any wind, while the 
birds, taken collectively, were an ordinary lot. Each of the 
poeuges scored some very brilliant kills. Dr. Smith’s first 

arrel was very effective, and he is credited with many one-barrel 
kills, but his second was not nearly so reliable. Sumpter used both 
of his loads with about the same precision. 

It was 4:45 when the match was completed, anti as the sun was 
then nearly down and the birds were flying very poorly Sumpter 
did not want to shoot off the tie until the next day, while the 
Doctor was for deciding it at once. Finally it was agreed to de- 
cide matters the next day at 3 o’clock. owever, later on the 
Doctor met with an accident to his eye and the decision will have 
to be postponed indefinitely, 

There was a good deal of partisan feeling shown by the friends 
of the principals in the match, and in this respect it was any- 
thing but a gentleman’s race. 

Mr. H. C. Greisedeick acted as referee, and Mr. J. A. Corray was 
scorer. 

The match was shot under A. S. A. rules, modified to 30yds. 
rise. Each of the principals shot Smith guns and Trap shells, 
while Dr. Smith used Hazard, and Sumpter Du Pont powder. 

Scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
4158429541123284 
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Hot Sprincs, Ark., Nov. 30.—John T. Fletcher, of Little Rock, 
was the latest aspirant to championship honors, and with a bee 
of this nature buzzing under his Fedora he proceeded to issue his 
defy to C. E. DeLong, of Hot Springs, the present possessor of 
the soutey which goes with the honor. Mr. DeLong notified Mr. 
Fletcher that if he really meant business he would have to come 
over to the Springs and play in his yard. the latter, in_com- 
pany. with the writer, journeyed hence on Thanksgiving Day— 

etcher with the avowed intention of setting the pace right from 
the jump for Mr, DeLong. Notwithstanding that this resolution 
on the part of Mr. Fletcher was_a most commendable one, he 
failed to make good, and, though DeLong shot a v rank score 
for a champion, the only thing he got was turkey ona good treat- 
ment, and a parting mvitation to return and try it again. This 
however, is highly improbable, as Mr. Fletcher has quietly told 
me that he believes he does not possess any championship ability, 
and therefore will hardly shy his castor into the ring against any 
one individually — . 

The race itself is worthy of little comment, exnayt for the very 
poor score made by the principals, which is largely due to a case 
of rattle, for in the q 


eneral scramble that followed the individual 
contest De broke’46 out of 50 and Fletcher 43, so that it is 
plainly evident that each was over-anxious, and as a consequence 


Oe SB Collings was referee; L. K. Epperly, of Wall 

c A ings was referee; L. pperly, o allace, Id., 
was judge for Delong. and the writer acted in a like capacity for 
Fletcher. Mr. Moyston, of Hot Springs, was scorer. 

Match between C. E. DeLong, o' Hot Springs, holder, and 
John. T. Fletcher, of Little Rock, for the individual championship 
of Arkansas. 50 single targets, unknown angles, challenger to put 
up $10 against the medal, winner to take money and medal, loser 
to pay for the birds, Interstate rules: 


bis 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


am assured that the added will be raised to $1,500, which, of 
course, will insure a large attendance. 


Scheduled. 


Mr. Harvey Sconce, of Sidell, Ill., informs me that’ it is his in- 
tention to hold a three days’ tournament at Danville, Ill., Jan. 17 
to 19. The first day targets and the remaining two on dive birds. 
Evidently he desires to conduct this on approved lines, for he 


writes me that Rose system and high gun divisions will prevail 


there. 
Interfered. 


Lieut. Phillips writes me from Porto Rico that the orggninagion 
of the gun club among the army officers stationed at San Juan 
was materially interfered with by the devastating tornado that 
swept over the island some time ago, as the troops were scat- 
tered all over the island on relief duty, feeding the destitute, but 
are now beginning to return, so that ere long the Boriquen Gun 
Club, as he has seen fit to term it, will soon take life by holding 
regular shoots, of which he promises that the scores will be forth- 


coming. 
Omaha-Kansas City Banquet. 


As a finale to the intercity team contest, the Kansas City sports- 
men entertained the Omaha team, their friends and the visiting 
sportsmen at a banquet Saturday night at Herman’s restaurant. 
This affair, like everything else that the Kansas City sportsmen 
undertake, was a most lavish one. The menu consisted of thirteen 
courses, and comprised nearly everything that would tickle the 
palate of the epicure, a good portion of liquid refreshment bemng a 
part of this. There was the wine that is red and the wine that 
fizzes, and several other varieties so conducive to what the Ger- 
man terms “katzenjammer.” Game was also a conspicuous feature 
of this bill of fare, such as black. bass, teal duck, quail on toast 
and buffalo hump salad. 5 

The hall was draped in the national colors, and the Stars and 
Stripes were very much in evidence, while interspersed along the 
tables were flowers, such as roses, pinks and chrysanthemums in 
lavish profusion, all of which added caste to the occasion. 

In the absence of Mr. Walden, Mr. Sweeny acted as toastmaster, 
and during ‘the evening Messrs. Brucker, Binder, Hallowell 
Parmelee and Reid were called upon, and all of them responded 
in a very interesting and entertaining manner. | F 

Mr. Herman, who is equal to all such occasions, had a trio of 
musicians present, who ‘discoursed both vocal and instrumental 
music. Much credit is due Mr. Herman for the manner in which 
the banquet was conducted. 

Mr. Brucker, on behalf of the Omaha team, thanked the Kansas 
City sportsmen for the generous hospitality accorded them, and 
assured them that when they came to Omaha in January every- 
thing within their power would be done to reciprocate in kind. 
It was agreed that the Kansas City team would return the visit 


between Jan. 15 and 20, after which the gathering dispersed. 


Busch Medal. 


St. Louis, Mo.,- Nov. 28—W. S. Thompson and John J. 
Sumpter shot a race for the Busch trophy at Dupont Park to-day 
on the best lot of pigeons that were ever trapped on the grounds. 
All of these birds oo been trapped one or more times, and their 
past experience evidently lent vigor to their motive power. It 
was generally conceded prior to the race that Thompson stood 
but little chance of defeating Sumpter, and on such birds he was 
simply outclassed. Early in the match he did tt well, but 
near the close he lost all control, and actually lost his last six 
birds, which put him out with the meager score of 14. In the 
meantime Sumpter was negotiating his birds with his customary 
regularity, and naturally ran away from his opponent, scoring 23. 
Both of his misses occurred on extremely hard drivers, and are 
theréfore in a large measure excusable. — ‘ 

Sam Thompson was referee and the writer acted as scorer. This 
race was shot in the remarkably fast time of 21 minutes, which 
of itself goes to attest the activity of the birds. 

These matches are shot on a handicap basis, the shooter starting 
in at a given mark and going back after each string of 5 birds, 

roviding he kills straight. hus Thompson shot all his birds 
Con the 26yd. mark, and Sumpter started in at 29yds., so that 
his last 15 were shot at 3lyds. When a contestant has once gone 
back he can never come forward again. The weather conditions 
were perfect. The scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


4582121845284551228245455 
RA LENKA SHOREAA CLARK ATARAZ 

J J Sumpter......... 2212122222222222022220%2 22 
215454512451842954552929184 
BRRAHSETRTSLICACHR) FPPAARLS 

W S Thompson..... 212022101100212*212*000 0 O14 


Dr. Smith—Arnold. 


On the same day at the St. Louis Gun Club 
and Arnold shot a 50-bird race for a hat and the price of the 
birds. This race was shot principally to try Dr. Smith out for 
his contest with Sumpter on the following day. In many re- 
spects this was similar to the Sumpter-Thompson match, for the 
Doctor was in superb form, while Arnold shot in very ragged 
fashion, and his numerous dead out of bounds is chiefly - attrib- 
utable to slovenly work, he being unable to lead his birds prop- 
erly, and of course was not centering them. However, he was 
shooting a new load, with which he had not become familiar. 

The birds were not so good as those shot on the neighboring 
grounds, as there were many sitters, and few that flew promptly, 
which was incesty due to their having been fed recently. There 
were some really fast ones, and the Doctor scored some brilliant 
kills. He was using his first with great precision, so that his 
second was rarely required. Scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
24324541382114812488232252 


rounds Dr. Smith 


LCR SARTRHERARSSADET CRAG 
Amold....... LOST OLA POLAT et eee 1 dels b- 18 
4828548548228153512145118 
SARETAHYAAKRKHRAHTHIL A 2A CE 
01*0012102111111011121 * 2 0-17-35 
$0000 15002 68) 90991408908: 
2 —AHAAT LRAAP AAAH 
Gieitles iiss ies s1191 1241081918191 18111 
1581251214454812348252535 
RAPPHALRRKKAKTARKAAGAAZA LL CRE 
PiiiLi111011111211112111 1-448 
: Paut R. Liraxe. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


East Side’s Thanksgiving, 


Newark, N. oy Nov. 30.—The East Side Gun Club held its 
Thanksgiving Day shoot on Smith Brothers’ grounds, Foundr 
street, to-day. The weather was fair, and there was a light wind. 
The birds were an excellent lot, quite the best trapped here for 
some time. The programme consisted of a 10-bird event, $5 
entrance, 29yds. rise, three moneys; a 15-bird sweep, $8 entrance, 


yds., four moneys, and several miss-and-outs at 28, 29 and 30yds. 
The scores: 
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Walsrode Gun Club. 


J., Nov. 30.—The Walsrode Gun Club’s Thanks- 
giving Day shoot was a most successful affair. A large 
shooters attended,‘ and shooting was continued until 

in. The last event was shot almost in darkness, an 1 
events scheduled could not be shot for this reason. The scores: 
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Newark, N.-J., Nov. 30.—The Forester Gun Club’s holiday shoot 


was held to-day. 


Events Nos. 2, 3, 4 


, 5, 6 were turkey shoots. 


Sinnock won the turkeys in Nos. 3, 5 and 6 on the shoot-off, and 
Meyer ia No. 2 on the shoot-off and in No. 4 with 9. All events 


were at 19 tar 
Events: 
D Fleming .. 
E Young .... 
W Young .. 
S B Tarlton 
{ C Dawson. 
I C Meyer. 


McC Smith ... 


Fleming 
* E Sinnoc 


G Seymour 
W M Hayes 
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Elfiott-Doty for the Republic Cup. 


Dec. 2—On Thomas Morfey’s grounds at Lyndhurst, N. J., 
J. A. R. Elliott, holder, to-day deteated Aaron Doty, Ne lea? 
in a match at 100 live birds for $100 a side and the possession of 


the Republic cup, by a score of 91 to 81. 


7 
6 


10 


The weather was clear 


and bright, but there was little or no wind to help the birds along, 
they were not the fast, [ae kind usually 
u 


consequently 
dishe 
means, 


recent shooting. 


= by Morfey, although they were not 
eithe: 


© man’s work was u 


Elliott has scored 964 out of 1,000 birds, a percentage of .964. 
day’s score brings his percentage down to .959, a fine one at that, 
but appreciably below that of his previous matches. Doty’s shoot- 
ing to-day was quite in contrast to that in his last match on these 


grounds on J 
9% out of 100 
rounds. He 
oes not do 


nervous. 
seated. He 


to his shoulder, and called, “Are you ready 
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s. of Blue Ribbon in 
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1%40z. No. 7 shot in U. M. C. Trap factory-loaded delle - 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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Haverhill Gun Club. 


Havergitt, Mass., Nov. 30.—The Haverhill Gum Club held 
their regular holiday shoot to-day, and while many of our own 
members were gunning in the woods we were not ane ed 
our friends from out of —) Amesburg being repre 
Messrs. Spofford, Lockwood. Lovering and Foliansbee; 
by Mr. Weston; Dedham by Mr. Cole; Brockton by. Secretary 
Barrett, and the Boston Gun Club by Miss Margaret Kirkw 
her brothers William and Horace, and Sister Jennie, who claimed 
that the family must afford at least one spectator, Miskay was 
in just the right humor for smashing things, and did it with a 
vengeance, her shooting being simply phenomenal, scoring 130 
breaks out of 140 shot at, or .¥28 per cent. The day was wey 
dark, and the light poor, which in addition to the hard ba 
ground makes her score ali the more remarkable. Our old standby, 
Lambert, who recently went broke at a live-bird shoot in St. 
Louis, and was obliged to ljeave his gun with his “uncle” or 
count the ties home, not to be outdone by Miskay, broke 95 out 
of 100, using six different guns to do the trick. 


Scores: 


Events. 

123 465 6 7 8 910 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 2 21 22 
Targets. 

10 10 10 10 WO 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 


81010 8101010 9....... 
Horace— 


kh ee SB BBW. OD os .on 00 00. 20 20. 00:00 
William 

Poe ee Oe Oe Oi ors. ok sk: 0 a 
Cole— 

97894 5 9 968 8 
Lockwood— 

6 84657 53 4 
Lovering— 

8 6 6 6 3 5 5 6 6 6 
Foliansbee 

634667 

George 

9997 

Spofford— 

68 68 

Miller 

8 8 7 7 

Pillsbury— 


Hicides— 
Leighton - 
Tozier— x 
Barrett— 
Lambert— 
Gigge—"  S 
Brown- 

Weston 

Graffam- 


sen ia 69 4 -660 
S. G. hMiiuee, Sec’y pro tem. 


Bison Gun Club. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Noy. 30.—To-day’s shoot was the fourth annual 
Thanksgiving Day tournament of the Bison Gun Club. A num- 
ber of out-of-town shooters were present, among whom were: W. R 
Crosby, O'Fallon, Ill.; J. S. Fanning, San Francisco, Cal.; Thomas 
Donley, H. H. Bates, C. Cofcey, and Robt. Emslie, St. Thomas, 
Ont., Can.; F. D. Kelsey, East Aurora, N. Y.; L. V. Beyer, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Geo. Borst, Rochester, N. Y.; Geo. Mosher, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; H. D. Kirkwood, Fredonia, N. Y., and J. 
Sweet, Smoke Creek, N. Y. The tournament was a great suc- 
cess. The first_event was for a sterling silver loving cup, donated 
by the Bison Gun Club, and was won by T. G. Wheeler with 24 
kills. He used Hazard Blue Ribbon in U. M. C. factory shells. 
The conditions were: 25 live birds, $10 entrance, five high guns. 
Following this were a miss-and-out at live birds, $2 entrance, and 
three 20-target events. Scores: 

Cup shoot: 
Wheeler, 28 2211202211221122211211111—24 
Fanzing, . 222212122222221 2%2221*222—23 
Crosby, 0222222220222022222211221—22 
MU * Tiles cnb ovdiweccsectpovelgn 221202122122221222220202—22 
333, 28 2222222022222222*2112%222—22 
Byer, 27 2222022112201220212211110—21 
Donley, 27. *222211222222101220212020—20 
Kirkover, { 222222222022221000w 


Burkhart, { pos w 
Mosher, 022 22222202222220w 


Emslie, ‘ 122100201222222212110w 
Bates, 

Sweet, ; 
Cooper, 2 

Kelsey, 3 
66, 28... 
Werlin 

The target sweeps resulted as 

Events: 123 

Targets: 
Kelsey oy ae Renockey 

3 McCarty 


Florists’ Gun Club. 


WissinomimG, Pa., Nov. 28.—To-gay’s shoot of the Florists’ Gun 
Ciub was the first of the new series, and sixteen. men took part 
in the shooting. The conditions were 25 targets, reversed angles; 
15 targets, unknown angles, and 5 pairs; handicap allowance. The 
weather was clear and sharp, and favorable for shooting. Points 
were scored as follows: Parsons 3, Barrett 3, Cartledge 3, Bell 3, 
Rurton 3, Park 3, Smith 2, Anderson 1. Scores: 

Parsons, 1111011001111111010111101 —19 
TEV11101I11111_:-«11 10 10 1° =: 39—14—u 

Jarrett, 18 1160011000100011111100111 
WI11011111111 11 11.00 i 10-21-25 —-18—-80 
+ .1111111101011011110111011 —20 
* TMM «11 11:10 11 ll a 9—50 
Bell, 1111011001001110101111111 

11011110111111 11 00 11 i o1— 2-38-1350 
Burton, 12 0191111111111101111001101 —» 
111100101111110 10 01 11 11 11—19—39—12—-0 
NE, Bos 505550 ip densnae 11110111111911101111001111 —21 

0111121011911111 oe 10 01 11 10—20—41— 9—50 
Dr Smith, 12 11101 —19 


Cartledge, 9 


110111111011011101 
110101110101111 0 io - i = 


Anderson, 9............. 10110111110100111111 
pa hd ll Vy 70 i o1—i8—38— 947 
00111000110011110010 
101ONNNONN1OITI guide Ti 01 01 O1— 13-26-1844 
an 1001 nota) 61 1} A NotI 
SrtymenOnt a on if ey 01 ira 
W100 11 


01110 
110 10°11 10 $0 11-2 8-00 
1000000000 —8 


Wescott, 18 


*Van Loon... 


1200110 
Ii 10.10 11 11628 
*Hamel 


TATA 
1110000010100 0» OL 00 11 11—10-19 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
_ Thanksgtving at Watson's. 


Cuicaco "Dec, —_ few of the faithful gathered at Watson's 
Park on *trankegiving Day and indulged in what is the nearest 
approach in the sity city to a turkey shoot, namely, a shoot at live 
pigeons. The birds were strong and prompt and the conditions 
good. No regular clab shoot was on, and no match of interest, the 
sport being in practice, of which the scores follow: 
Wilson 
Williams 
Anderson 


Gillespie 
F- Carson 


Lovell 
CREEL  codunkanseetpensestenens nceancded 200001*11200*1: 


Chicago Spechensa’s Trophy. 


Only eleven men came yesterday to take part in the sixth regu- 
lar contest.for the Chicago sportsmen’s trophy. The weather was 
fine, with a brisk wind biowing to the left quarter from the score, 
and the birds were very good indeed, for that the moulting season 
is now past and the strong- -flying times at hand. No one was = 
to land straight without his allowance, and White’s run of 12 ga 
him high average. ye winner of the last shoot, fell into wthe 
13 hole to-day. The badge was won by Eaton, White taking the 
second prize, for high average. Barto won the tie on 14, killin 
3 straight, Odell missing his last tie bird. Clempson took the 1 
tie and Leffingwell won m the 12s. Following the main event a 
little miss-and-out ———_ was shot, and won by Barto, who killed 
9, White missing his 9t Following are the scores: 

Clompeoe ~, 9..° 
WwW sare 30, 
H Odell 


Eaton, 28, 3 
Ss Palmer, 30, 1. 
Geo Roll, 30, 0.. 
Dr Shaw, 30, 9. 
J L White, 30, 2. 
S E Young, 30, 
J B Barto, 30, 1 
Ties on 1b: 
White. 
_Miss-ana-out, entrance $2: 


2222222222222222 
1*1100200111200w 
21222*221222122* —14 


Barto 


Eureka Gun Club opened its live-bird season at Watson’s to-day 
and made a very strong showing with sixteen members at the 
score. This augurs well for the interest in these events during the 
winter months, and it is to be hoped that the numbers will hold 
up. The day was a very satisfactory one in all ways—pleasantly 
warm, though overcast, with a right-quartering wind— and birds 
were far above merely ood ones. The flying season is in evi- 
dence, and the sport this afternoon was real pigeon shooting. 
With the short race of 10 birds--and a handicap at that—no one 
ran straight, and the 9s had to shoot to decide a first, Parker 
finally winning in the tie with 9 straight kills. Ties on 8’ divided, 
as also with 7s. Mr. Adams, the club president, and Dr. Carson, 
the secretary, were tied on high run, and shot to settle it, Dr. 
Carson winning and_ taking place for highest number of con- 
secutive kills. The Eureka season prises, for first and second 
places, are now on exhibition at Von Lengerke & Antoine's store. 
They consist of a very elegant display of cut-glass, two handsome 
decanters and two sets of cut-glass goblets, as good as could be 
purchased in the market, and they certainly are very tempting and 
we shall watch the club scores this winter with interest. Follow- 
ing is the record of to-day: 
L’ Goodrich, 30.. - -0222222220— 
R B Mack, 28 


VN ‘Cornwell, 27... 

F H Mitchell, 28. ..02222202*2- 
A W Adams, so~ da 

Dr Carson, 30 

Mrs Carson, 26 


Ties on 9: 


> C Parker, 30..... 1101212222— 


awe AAIHL 


0 
122221212 
212221110 


John Watson’s Live-Bird Shoot. 


Your Uncle, John Watson, has been waiting till his pi eon 
me gel was good and ripe before pulling off his big annual live- 
Bird s oot. Having trained all the birds so that they fully know 
their ‘Pasiseen, he now announces himself sow to have fun with 
the boys, and oaks them all to be on hand. The tournament 
begins at 10 A. Tuesday, Dec. 12, and it will be something 
which no treticd akees ought to miss. For each day, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, the programme will be as below: 

Event No. 1, 7 live birds, entrance $5; high guns. Event No. 2, 
10 live birds, entrance $7; two moneys, 60 and 40 per cent. Event 
No. 3, 15 live birds, entrance $10; three moneys, 45, 35, 20. Miss- 
and-out and additional sweeps, time permitting. 

On Friday, Dec. 15, the entire day will be devoted to the capital 
event of the tournament, the Watson live-bird handicap, at 25 
birds; $15, four moneys, class shooting; npatione 26 to Slyds.; 
$100.added money. This will be about the biggest live-bird contest 
we have had here for some days, and will be awaited with interest, 
as it should bring out some of the good ones. Mr. Watson can 
run a pigeon shoot as no other man can, and this tournament will 
be one of the first-rankers. 


Elgin Natfonal. 


Elgin National Gun Club, of Elgin, Ill., has a nice little live- 
bird shoot on for to-day, which ought to be a very pleasant thing 
to —, in, as the bir s, the.grounds and the company are sure 
to be 

Elgin N National Club holds a target and live-bird shoot on Dec. 
31 and Jan. 1, and this is an event which the travelers ought to 
paste in their hats. 

E. Hoven. 


480 Caxton Buttptne, Chicago, Il. : 
Garfield Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Dec. 1—The following scores were made on the 
grounds of the Garfield Gun Club yesterday (Thanksgiving). 
The birds were in the main-a fast lot, although a nasty north wind 
blowing across the traps seemed to chill both shooters and birds, 
making the birds a little slow about taking win screamers 

started. g@ was done by rt. Kuss’ dogs in 
- visitors attended the shoot, and 


011212—5 
*21°10—3 
210211—5 


woeeee 
eeeeee 
weeeee 


o12202—4 2i2"12—5 
Dx. J. W. Muax, Sec'y. 
Trap Around Reading. . 


Reapinc, Pa., Nov. 30.—The annual holiday shoot of the South 

End Gun Club, of this city, was held to-day on the club’s fine 

grounds, near the city line. In the medal shoot, 25 

targets per man, Yost Eshelman on 21 in Class A, and in 

the ehoot-off "You wom by the score of M. to 23. In Class B 

Gicker broke 20 and won the silver medal, while Wilson broke 7 
and won Class C medal. 


The sane scores in the medal shoot follow: 
xont 


- 0111100101001100111001011—14 
-1011111171110100111110001—18 
- 0111011101101101111111111—20 


‘a 1011101—21 
0101101001110111110110011—16 


1011010000100010000000010— 7 
The following scores were made in ~ ten 7 events: 
Events: 23 5 6 7 8 910 
0 ° 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
9 7746 : ; 
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Minneapolis Gun Club. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 90.—Thirty shooters attended the 
Thanksgiving Day shoot of the Minneapolis Gun Club, and, ail 
things considered, some good sport was had, though the day was dark 
and gloomy and most of the time a drizzling rain was falling. The 
wind blew across the traps just strong enough to make the birds, 
which as a whole were a good lot, strong flyers. All shooters 
stood at 28yds., and some excellent scores were made. . Noren- * 
berg scored 10° strai ht, killing all his birds with the first barrel. 
Several other straight scores were made in the different events. 
Mrs. Johnston, the only lady who shot, scored 17 and 2 dead out 
of bounds in a possible 20, which is a good score, considering 
that she shot 34edrs. of powder in a 6%4lb. gun, which handicaps 
her very much in the use of the second barrel, as the load is a 
little strong for that weight of gun. Four new members were 
elected. The grounds will be open on Thursday afternoons ‘at 1 
o’clock until further notice, weather permitting. Arrangements 
are bein ane for an all-day sweep shoot on Christmas Day, 
notice of which will be published later. The following are the 
scores in the different events: 

2221121222—10 
2221122202— 9 


Nelson 


Devereaux 


Hays 
ae 
ilson 
Paw ben 
ar » 
Wheelwright .... 
Al 


Where only 5 birds were shot it was for birds only. 


Keystone Shooting Leauge. 


Hotmessurc Juncrion, Pa., Nov. 30.—Phe Thanksgiving Da’ ay 
shoot of the Keystone Shooting League was held on the club’s 


grounds to-day. main event was the 15-bird handicap, $7. 
entrance. The scores: 


Macere, GW. Cole CoP RUT 20 


a Lee 





